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More sad is he who bassly lives 
Than he who bravely died. 

—<_ I'd rather lie like Lindsay sped, 
Ilave Douglas’ bloody brow, 

Or share stout Maxwell’s grassy bed, 
Than be as [am now. 


G y . | 
GUTBRATURE Sec. | 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 
Sir Michael Scott: a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. 
vols. London, 1828, H. Colburn. 

Of this boundless Romance it is not easy to speak in the language 
of criticism, to the laws of which it does not hold itself amenable.— 
‘T have now seen, (says the hero at its close,) the dark hell, the 
bright heayen, and the green earth, and all that it contains:’’—these 
sights, conceived and described with the wild and imaginative pow- | 
ers of Allan Cunningham, make the exuberant work before us. The 
want of human interest will probably be felt; but whoever loves to 
dwell amid enchantments, marvels, Gothic legends, witchcraft, alle- | 
gories, and superstitions, will find ample space and verge enough in 
these volumes. They may, indeed, be called a sort of British Ara- | 
bian Nights; sometimes reminding us of ithe impressive features of 
Goethe’s Faust, at other times sporting with creatures of lighter as- 
pects; but generally founded upon, or regulated by, traditional lore, 
and reviving many fire-side stories of the olden time yet hardly dis- 
believed in the ruder parts of the country. 

Having noticed the characteristics of this production, it will occu 
to our readers that it is quite impossible to communicate to their 
minds any adequate idea of its ensemble. When a tale goes straight 
forward, as a crow flies, we can render it perfettly intelligible ; but 
if, on the wings of Genius, it moves with viewless rapidity hither and 
thither, in more various figures than Geometry could ever imagine, 
like a swallow in the air,—we lay down our pen in despair, and can 
ouly say to the inquirer, you must peruse the book. All we can do 
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I fought when Surrey’s shafts flew thick, 
Where rose fierce Selby’s cry— 
Where Dacre rush’d, and Stanly charged, 
And yet I could not die. 
V'arewell to Scotland’s pleasant land, 
And to its lovely demes! 
To lordly lance and knightly brand— 
So sings he, sad Sir James.” 


Sir Michael's song. 

‘}Te laid him down to sleep, Sir James, 
Soon gentle slumber came, 

The rivulet’s voice sang in hig ear, 
Mild asa lovely dame ; 

With the voice of a youngand lovely dame, 
Sweet, loving, meek and low, 

The streamlet sang, and sound he slept 
Where Flodden’s fountains flow. 


He laid him down to sleep, Sir James, 
The voice that to him came 

Was deeper and more mournful far 
Than that of a sweet dame ; 











in the present instance is, to exemplify the vivid and poetical gtyle | Than the voice of a young and gentle dame, 





Andit said or seemed to say, 
Where are my brave and stately sons, 
Whom thou ledst yesterday ? 


in which the author paints alike his natural landscapes and his preter- | 
natural scenery ; give a few specimens of the delightful snatches of 
verse with which: he has interspersed his romantic vision; and make 
such other stic't selections as may thro’ a gleam, however imper- 
feet, over his general design. ‘ ? 

The story is told of King James, who, instead of being slain at 
Flodden Feld, is saved by the mighty wizard, Sir Michael Scott, and 
borne throughout all the regions of the earth, under the ocean, into 
the fields ot air, into the infernal abodes, and into the mansions ot 
the blest. Over this wide and excursive range, our anthor travels 
With creative fancy, and revels in the strangest vagaries ;—occasion- 
aliy without any very striking effect, or any distinct chain of con: | 
Nedion, but also octasionally with potent magic, and always display- | I see you all, my gallant sons, 
ing & wonderful fecundity of talent. and a vigorous pencil in tracing Your sharp swords in your hands, 
his "nfettered thongbts. - But where's the star of chivalry— 

The opening of the book i: a leaf of nature itself. | ’ The prince who ruled your bands? 

“lhe sun was Sinking in t. e west when a stranger seated himself | The prince who ruled your martial bands,— 
on the summit of one of the Cheviot hills, and looked anxiously on Tbey murmured out a moan, 
the lan} below. ‘The ap;le was red and ripening on the tree; the O fatherless are our gentle babes, 
nuts Wer. brown in their husks; the rowans’ bitter bunch hung glossy And kingless is our throne! 
amidst ths green boughs; the wild plums grew in black and powdery| Asan example of the inventive, we shall transcribe the acccount of 
clusters: the sweet green junipers were in full flavour; the nest of | the sea-nymphs’ abode. 
the wild b :¢ was filled with honey; and hill, wood, and dale, shewed |“ They now came to where the unfathomable ocean opened wide its 
that sumv,er had fulfilled all the purposes for which nature had giv- | bosom, and drove back its waters, forming an immense domain right 
eu it light »nd warmth. He saw, too, the sickle in the hands of the jn the centre of the sea, walled all about with liquid walls, and roof- 
reapers M ving beneath the ears of yellow corn; the husbandman ed with the magnificent ocean, pure, and of a transparent green. In 
rubbing th» heads in his hand, and looking if the grain was round | the centre of the whole stood a palace, reared with polished pillars 
and ripe; and he heard a song, which gave an image of the season, | of jasper, hung with festoons of shells and pearls, and lighted by a 
from the liys of two maidens, who bore out food to the harvest field. | fire which gleamed up from the ground. All around lay monsters of 
The green ajils presented a similar picture of pastoral abundance. | the deep, transformed into sea-green marble; and the way which 
‘The sunward ides were white over with flocks, shepherds walked! led to the portico was wrought like the skins of fish in solid water, 
among them, thinking on the romantic rivulet Lank where the folds 


As I came down threagh Flodden vale, 
I could no further pass, 

For there they lay my stately sons, 
All trodden down like grass, 

All trodden like the new-mown grass, 
And I heard them make a moan— 

O fatherless are our gentle babes, 
And kingless is our throne ! 





mottled over with gold. Sir Michael passed over the threshold, and 
stood, and whire lhey could see the maidens at bughting time; from} said, “ Peace be .with the immortal forms which dwell in the great 
the cheese prsses was taken the well-formed and well-pressed curd ; deep, and may tought evil ever intrude among them!” As he spoke, 
and the maste- of the houshold weighed the fleece which his flock | ten thousand jasper couches, which were empty when he entered, 
had yielded, ax4 calculated the growing wealth of his possessions. were filled with forms of surpassing loveliness; ten thousand sea- 
Away on the str inger’s left rolled the wide and restless sea, with all | maidens, in the bloom of youth, came with the speed of light from 
its winding outlixe of coast; and on his right many a feudal castle | the sea-coves and chambers, and set the whole palace in a glow with 
displayed its banver, while the arms of the warders gleamed bright in| their beauty. He could not but gaze in silence for a minute’s space 
the descending sin.” or more on the splendour of the palace, and the beauty of its inhabi- 
The battle of Figdden is well described; but we prefer quoting |tants. ‘There they sat on their glittering couches, their locks shed- 
two minstrel Sones ynon it: Sir James’s (the transformed king,) and | ding a light like that of the sun, and their snowy necks and shoulders 
Sir Michacl’s (the “nchanter.) looking like wreaths of snow, touched by the light of the morning ; 
“The grass of Flodden’s ruby red, while on all sides, underfoot and overhead, architecture had wrought 
That Mute so greenly grew; its miracles, uniting marbles and spars of all colours, and blending 
The sweet lark’s foot is wet with blood, them into one curious and harmonious whole. On the walls were 
Instes< of silver dew. | shewn many wondrous scenes, painted from the processions and cere- 
Tor Howird’s arrow-flight has flown, | monies—the joys and the loves of the sea-maids : the colours in which 
And in ‘heir fleet career ' they were limned seemed those of heaven. On one side a monster 
llis steeds have trod o’er Scotland’s strengttr- stretched out his immense and scaly train, while two laughing sea- 
Aud bro-e her deadly spear. ' | maids sat on his back, and with wreaths of shells and pearls crown- 
1 nd, end Witte t a arg | ed his dark head, and struck on his sides,to urge him through the sea ; 
r 6’ File I sing I sigh ! | the monster threw a river from bis nostrils high into the sunny air, 
or had these gallant men, 


Whose life’s-b ood stains the river red, 
Whose bodi»s choke the glen, 
Been sagely red as bravely led, 
Anetenaan wae us —, | snow-white bodies shone brightly amid the brine. One swam freely 
- heater oe. pen and | | along, and her long tresses flowed amid the agitated water, like melt- 
i ppie g wad sung. ed gold amid silver. Another maiden stood up amid the sea, and 
Phe sword has sme, the shaft is flown shed her long hair into ringlets, shewing, throug 
Phe victor’s cry is ¢rigd ; 








| maidens. 


|and joy. On the fourth side of the palace were 














the abundance of | sight. While he 
‘her locks, the brightness of her brow, the whiteness of her Bosom, ' proached, whose 


and the dark sparkling of a pair of very deluding eyes. A third 
threw herself at full length on the pW ay sea, and lay motionless 
aud still, sleeping like the light of the sun, which gleamed in long 
straggling lines through a neighbouring grove on the water, nor did 
she move but with the impulse of the sea. A fourth dived perpendi- 
cularly down into the food—the body descended like a sunbeam, 
and with its white beauty seemed to stain the element; while a fifth 
y upward into the air, and the brine flew from her tresses in 
showers. The sixth sat on a rock, which sprang up amid the sea, 
shading the sun from her dark eyes with her hands, and smiling in 
gladness with the delieious warmth of the luminary. Upon this 
scene of freedom and beauty two eyes were seen to intrude from a 
neighbouring thicket: but whether they were those of man or wo- 
man, the artist had Jeft undefined. Sir Michael looked around, and 
he sawa painted scene of another character; the sea was strewn 
with the wrecks of battle, the shivered mast and the wounded body, 


| and the water was tinged with blood. Amid this scene of misery a 
| hundred white-armed sea-maids were busied in acts of kindness and 
|merey. One bore the corse of a handscme youth to the sea-side, 
jand disposed it reverently among the shells which lined a little bay, 
| where human feet frequently came; a second bore a mangled corse 
| into the bottom of the deep, and laid it in a grave dug amid the sand ; 


a third bore up the head of a wounded mariner, when he seemed 
nigh the sinking, and wafted him shoreward to his wife and children. 
A fourth, where the sea seamed deeply dyed with blood, swam 
hastily through, her face glowing with emotion, bearing an orphan 
child in her arms, whose parent died in battle, and left it to the mercy 
of the sea. The little innocent clasped its short arms around her 
neck in joy, and with eyes beaming with affection, she bore she or- 
phan away. “A fifth sat on a rock of jasper in the bottom of the sea, 
with the matigled bodies of many a gallant youth before her; ber 
hands were ed, her eyes were turned away from the sight, and 
her bosom seemed bursting with sorrow for the wreck which human 
folly had wright. A sixth sat Om the shattered remains of a mast, 
and am dating ruins of battle warbled and sang, (ill the winds 


became Mish$d and still, ang a kindly calm came on, cad the woun- 
ded creatures were saved 


teu, whilet the maimi ips 
washed their decks from blood, and retired with mingled re a 
inted the grave 
and terrible forms of the ocean monarchs of old, figures of majestit: 
character and severe beauty, from whose presence all unseemly mirth 
fled, and in whose eyes shone the light which comes from heaven. 
They were those who ruled of old on the deep, when Jupiter and Jir- 
noe reigned on Olympus, and their looks and glory were still pre 
served by the skill of the softer and more lovely race who inherited 
their empire. Before them on an altar, was offered up the living 
body of that adventurous mortal who first invented ships, and launch- 
ed them on the deep sea; and the fire which consumed him was fed 
with the first oak on which man had Jaid the axe, and endowed it 
with power to carry him on the waters.” 


But, perhaps, the most striking chapter is the ninth of the second 
volumn, in which Mr. Cunningham conjures up the shadows of de 
parted forms, as well as of future heroes, &c. on the banks of tlic 
Stygian Lake. They pass like the long line in Macbeth. James V., 
Gavin Douglas, Queen Mary, Napier the inventor of the logarithms, 
George Buchanan, John Knox, Queen Elizabeth, Spenser, Raleigh, 
Wentworth, James VI., Shakespeare, Jonson, Otway, Bacon, Hamp- 
den, Cromwell, Milton, Dryden, Butler, and many others, follow in 
review : and two or three of these portraits will shew how our au- 
thor treats them. 

“ «What rustic form is this,’ said Sir James, ‘who comes laughing 
aloud with delight, and who seems a strange companion for suth 
choice and classic spirits as those which have preceded him?’ ‘ Nay,’ 


'agswered the Spirit, ‘thou art become fastidious at last, when 


thou seest naught about native and untutored genius but its external 
rudeness. Knowest thou not thatthe sweetest nut has the rougl 
est rind, and the homliest bird the sweetest song. 'This is a man 
made to delight millions of people, and no one will sketch with a 
bolder or more vivid hand the rustic pursuits and fireside endear- 
ments of the poetic, andacute, and intelligent peasantry of the north. 
His native lakes reflect not the glittering beauty of the midnight 
heaven more truly or more brightly than the Doric verses of Allan 
Ramsay will present the people of the glens and green straths of old 
Caledonia.’ And Sir James looked anxiously and kindly on this 
great restorer of the national poetry of Scetland. He passed 
away. * * 

“ i, James beheld a form enter the Valley of Life, a tall and a 
manly shape, with independence stamped on his open brow, end a 
step and an eye which shewed that he sympathised with human na- 
ture, and enjoyed life. ‘'That is the peasant poet of Scotland,’ said 
the Spirit; ‘his passionate enthusiasm and love of nature, his delight 
in all that is lofty and characterestic of his country, his deep sympa- 
thy with the loves, the joys, the feelings, and the opinions of rustic 


| and glanced back his small and swarthy eyes with pleasure on the | life, and his power of extracting the sweetest poetry from the ord 
‘ Elsewhere a secluded and sunny nook of ocean was paint-| nary materials of existence, will mark him out as one of the most 
ed, the waves all around the quiet bay seemed sleeping in gold, while | original poets, one of the best benefactors to the humble inbabitants 
in the middle six sea-nymbps were sporting amid the element; their | of the hills and dales of Scotland. To Robert Burns true love will 
,owe the record of sume of its dearest and divinest inspitations.' 


Long, and with an eye of reverence, did Sir James look on the it 
lustrious poet, who hurried swiftly past, and was speedily lost to the 
ed after the illustrious peasant, a er form ap- 
e, for a moment a dark as might, soon shone out 
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like the summer sun, all brightness and joy. 
storn the world, and his a were buntedend wayward, 
George Gordon Byron,’ or the Spirit, ‘bebold him now as dark 
and disdainful as the fiend who reigns below; his glance seems to 
wither all it loeks on, and his breath infects with incurable blight 
whatsoever it passes over. And now behold bim, the cloud has pas- 
sed away, and his benevolent and lofty spirit flashes brightly out; all 
that he looks upon becomes from that moment consecrated, all that 
he names becomes from that noment immortal, Now the lofty and 
powerful spirits of the island come thick and three-fold; they are 
ured forth in the munificence of nature, even asthe unrisen sun 
sends forth his innumerable rays upon the mountains; as they glide 
hastily along I shall name them, that you may knaw the saviour 
spirits who will arise in future days.’ ‘Nay it is not brute strength 
and bodily endurance which mark the warrior,’ said the Spirit, ‘ else 
these figures twain would be among the least meritorious of mankind. 
These are the future victors by land and wave, who will conquer by 
the greatness and daringness of their spirits, who will have the art of 
infusing their own heroic souls into their followers, and the power of 
inspiring human hearts with more than human firmness and valour. 
Ay, look on them well, how unlike, in strength, the heroes of old, 
and yet how like them in soul, and spirit, andin success. [cok on 
them well, for to them thy green island shall owe its sovereignty of 
the sea, and its dominion by land. Look on them well, for their 
genius and valour shall save the world from becoming the slave of the 
greatest leader and loftiest despot that ever led forth his martial bands 
to battle and to victory, Look on them before they pass from before 
thee, and think on the places of fame which history will assign to 
their country’s saviours, Horatio Nelson and Arthur Wellesley.’ The 
martial figures passed by, but faded not from sight. ‘Is this a poet, 
or a warrior, or both in one?’ said Sir James; ‘his manly and stal- 
wart form indieate the warrior, and his lofty and meditating brow 
and eye, kindled with inspiration, mark the poet. He seems the 
minstrel-hero of old romance; and yet, when I look more steadily, I 
see a sbrewd mind-measuring power about him whieh the knights of 
chivalry seemed not to possess.’ ‘ He will be the poet of thine own 
beloved land,’ said the spirit: ‘the poet of its chivalry, of its martial 
daring, and of its knightly deeds. He will be the poet, too, of its 
mountains, its lakes, its hills, and its vales; of its castles gray, and 
churchyards green; of its fairy knalls, and its haunted glens. He 
will be the poet, likewise, of its loftier and purer superstitions, of its 
wild beliets, and its marvellous legends. He also will be the bard of 
rustic life, of the rural sages, and their pastoral firesides ; the em- 
balmer of the poetic feeling, the sharp sarcasm, the biting humour, 
and affectionate natures of the peasantry. See, there is a halo al- 
ready around his head, brighter than what surrounds any of Scot- 
land’s sons; with ali that belongs to the loftiest genius but its pride ; 
with all the feelings which accompany fame and success but their 
arrogance ; and with his geniug working more stupendous miracles 
than ever thy companion performed with his magic; Walter Scott 
walks unconscious of it all, like a eommon and uninspired spirit.’ 
‘ We are on the verge of two hundred years,’ said the guide, ‘and! 
darkness is about to drop on the vale of existence, and hide it from | 
thee forever. But thou canst beholda kingly shape, one worthy of | 
a crown, if mildness of nature, generosity of heart, and love of pub-| 
lic honour, entitle a man to wear gold on his brows.’ Sir James’ 
looked, and beheld a crowned king walking slowly along the vale. | 
‘ There,’ said the spirit, ‘thou seest one of the greatest and happiest [ 
of all thy descendants. Though surrounded by the flames of foreign 
war, by the folly of visionary dreamers of unattainable exceilence | 
in government: though harassed by the intrigues of faction, and the | 
zloquent vehemence of party zeal, George the Fourth shall pass on| 
unmoved by them all, and go to the grave with the undiminished af- 
fection of bis subjects, and the universal admiration of mankind.’ ” 


—j-—— 
FLIRTATION: A NOVEL. 


This novel possesses three popular recommendations—the name 
of the author, Lady Charlotte Bury ; its owa name, Flirtation; and 






His eye seemed to 





‘ Behold | pu 





the excellence of its purpose. . 
Flirtation, which Dr. Johnson docoribes to be a cant word among 
women, (as 


irt is, according to the same high authority, “a pert 
young bussy,”) may be more accurately defined to be,'such impudent 
conduct in public society, as modesty would be ashamed to act any 
where : it 1s, therefore, a vice, in — point of view, obnoxious to 
the lash of the moral novelist: and Lady C. Bury has done a service 
to her sex by her endeavour to castigate a practice sq repugnant to 
zpod feelings—-and thus diminish, if not obliterate, a despivable stain 
on the female character. 

The @irt is a common spart to all men; the very laughing stock of 
those on whom she imagines she has made the greatest impression.— 
She cannot rise in esteem; and if she fall, she is unpitied. 

Flirtation, however considered, seriously, or lightly is injurious to, 
and unbecoming in, woman. It is, broadly, an unblushing confes- 
sion which the individual makes of her desire to attract the notice of 
inen. What woman of common pride would say so much in words?! 
yet no language can be more unequiyocal ! 

If unrestrained by a sense of this humiliating interpretation, which 
even the weakest of male observers put upon flirtation, there are 
manifold prudegtial reasons to restrain that silly appetite for disptay 
and noteriety. 

No girl ever made a happy union by flirtation; because no man 
capable of making a woman permanently happy was ever attracted 
by that which is di sting to rational and rekned minds; the fool 
may be caught; and with the fool life will be what it ought to be be- 
tween a flirt and a coxcomb! 

Flirtation in a woman is equivalent to libertinism ina man; it isa 
manifestation of the same loose principles, only restrained by the 

sof the world from developing itself in a similar way. The 
bare idea of this ought to preserve thousands, who perhaps fa:! into 
the error through mere exuberance of spirits, from exposing them- 
gelves to a suspicion, at which their natures must shrink. 

Youth, beauty, or genuine accomplishments, stand in no need of 
the mistaken weapon of flirtation to achieve their highest conquests: 
if they resort: to it, we may be assured that there {sa conscious- 
ness 0 want of desert, or a vanity which must poison n‘] true enjoy- 
ment, > ’ ; ‘ 

Let the young, the lovely, and the gifted, therefore, adhtre to that 
nature which has made thenpwhat they are; and leave ffirtation to 
those who fancy they cannot provoke attention without forcing them- 
selves, An manners, into the unfeminine situation of being conspic- 
hous. despairing maiden who has courted martiage for years 
without being onee courted ; the silly ordinary woman we has aped 
the graces without success; and the ridicnlous affected—would-be 
accomplished, unsuspeeted of endowments except in their own 
idea ;—these may try ifer effects—they can hardly suffer, 

m being a few de gontemptible in the sight of men, who 
have hitherto disrega ‘mew ovly laugh at and déspise them. 
ut the true woman—the woman of understanding, of intelligence, 
and of intellect—the woman of real charms, be they of body or of 
mind,—that woman would be worse that an idiot, were she to throw 
away all the advantages of which feminine character, feminine 
*prightliness, and intuitive perception, femtnine grace in person, and 
teminine delic of soul, repder her the adored mistress,—for the 
sake of an exhibitien of herself, which, however sparkling she may 
fanty it in the moment. ef folly, is a lasting stigma upon in “fame, ard 
g certain. ctpud apon her prospects, Safire Lomi % 













"We have given the author of this publication credit for the best of 
s, and we have stated that the whole tendency of her work is 


to discountenance a “ reigning vice,” ard implant a worthy virtue in 
its stead. Yet though considerable ability is evident in many parts, 
we cannot say that the execution is as deserving of atont oe the de- 
sign. The contrast between the two sisters, the natura 

the affected Frances, is forced to an extreme ; and the characters par- 
take of this exaggeration. Emily is too good, and Frances is tua bad, 
The devotedness of the former to her uncle, and to domestic rela- 
tions in general, is amiable, and even affecting; but her love for vio- 
lets, lilies, and a worthless village coquette, &c. descends into the 
ludicrous, On the contrary, her sister, though not inconsistent with 
too many originals in real life, is drawn, forthe sake of the compan- 
son, in too glaring colours. 


mily, and 


“ At four in the morning, (her disgusted lord being at Crockfords, ) 


— Frances returned home, after a night passed partly in listening 
to t 


e confidence of some licentious men, such ‘as should have 


startled the delicate ear of a pure wife, and make her feel herself sul- 
lied to have heard even by accident: but this, Lady Frances called 
‘knowing the world ;’ and these men, who made her these degrading 
confidences, were the first to boast of having done so, and to adduce 
them as proofs of the footing upon which they stood in her good 
graces. ‘The rest of Lady Frances’s mispent hours were yet worse 
employed, in lending a pleased attention to attract admiration. The 
former she called talking to her friends—the latter a little innocent 


flirtation. Had any one, who felt really interested in her, told her 


truth—she would have tossed her head in disdain, saying, she only 


did as every other young woman of fashion did. On returning home 
and entering her dressing-room, she asked her maid if Lord Bellamont 
was come home. ‘No my lady.’ ‘Oh! very well that’s right. 
What is the hour,—two o’clock?’ ‘ Past four, my lady,’ answered 


the poor sleepy maid. ‘Remember, you are to say, 1 came home 
at two o’clock—now don’t forget—quick, undress ne.” And without 


any thought of what a night may bring forth ; without one sigh of 
repentance, one wish of amendment, she only endeavoured to lose 
the feverish excitement of her spirits in order to be asleep before her 
husband came home, lest she should be disturbed by a curtain lec- 
ture. One more scene will illustrate the progress of this too common 
history. Days and weeks rolled on. The misery of married misery 
is, of all others, the most difficult to be borne ; and the really amiable 
Lord Bellamont, from one fatal weakness—vanity, was degenera- 
ting fast into that wretched wight—a cross husband, He wanted the 
stability of character to be what nature intended him to be—a truly 
estimable man; and he lost himself and his wife, for the sake—of 
what? of being called one of the ton. After a reconciliation, which 
followed a violent storm of temper, in the course of which, reproach- 
es and recriminations and bursts of ill humour on either side had car- 
ried the quarrel to its highest climax, Lord Bellamont was preparing 
to pass one evening of quiet comfort at home. He had procured 
many new baubles to delight his thankless wife. He had placed a 
luxurious seat, decorated with various cushions; bad drawn around 
every object which could delight the taste, or amuse the fancy ; had 
heaped works of imagination and of art on her table, and sat expect- 
ing her approach with love-like impatience. At length the door 
opened ; Lady Frances looked in at the door en robe-de-chambre 
saying, ‘What, Bellamont ? not gone to dress yet!’ ‘Dress, my 
love! Ithought you would excuse my making any more elaborate 
toilette to-night.’ “+I excuse you, what do you mean? This is Lady 
Ellingby’s night, you know.’ ‘The devil!’ cried Lord Bellamont, ri- 
sing with angry impatience, and dashing down a favourite China 
vase :—'it is too bad, madam; you are the arrantest gadabout—the 
most ungrateful woman—the most consummate flirt that ever-——’ 
and he stopped for want of breath. ‘It isindeed too bad, Bellamont,’ 
replied Lady Frances, in one of her mildest voices, ‘to hear you call 
me all these names, I am glad at least that no one else heard*you; 
for you know what ridicule would attach to you. It is indeed too 
bad to see my beautiful vase broken to pieces, too bad to see a person 
of your consequence and of your education make such a fool of him- 
self.’ ‘’Sdeath! madam, it is enongh to try the temper of any hts- 
band, to be tied to such a woman as you are ; one who lives tor the 
public, and who is strange only in her own house: who never per- 
forms a single duty ; whose whole heart is centeredin vanity. When 
a man, driven thus to desperation, does lose his temper, he in some 
measure becomes an object of contempt; I own he does; but if you 
had one grain of heart, one scruple of conscience, you, you who know 
what I suffer,and, that my sufferings are occasioned by you, ought to 
be the last person who should taunt me with my infirmity.” 

The ruinous fate of such a couple may be foreseen, and we should 
Spoil no interest in the novel by blabbing the secret. 


The following are remarks on ladies leaving the dinner table very 
soon after the cloth is drawn. 


“« Mrs. Fitzhammond now looked towards the ladies, and a 4 
rose with one accord, in obedience to that unconrteous law, whic 


nobler sex. In barbarous times, when females united in attendance 
on their lords, such dismissal from their presence might carry with 
it no consciousness of degradation, nor convey the idea as it does 
at the present day, to a woman’s mind, of ungentle and unpolished 
superiority exercised over her, In what scene, when she does take 
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with Lady Arabella and her sister. How strange are the laws which 
Fashion and Prejudice frame for the observance of their followers! 
how erted often the nature of their institutes! The unchecked, 
cany Riow of the youthful spiritthe early grace of nature it might 
almost be said, of innocence—gives place, under their baneful rule, 
to the measured expression, the artificial air, and, too often, to the 
assumption of a knowledge of the world, which in itself supposes 
the absence of that purity and delicacy which best adorn the youth 
of woman.” 

This extract is an unbiassed and fair example of the novel; and we 
give it without comment, though we could say, something upon the 
subject of ladies “ sitting very /ong after dinner,” over the wine with 
“their cavaliers.” There is perhaps in this, as inJother matters, a 
good medium to be observed. In our opinion the ladies in modern 
society retire too soon; but a short separation, assuredly, gives a zest 
to the dining, and a double zest to the drawing room. 
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—— 
; THE STUART FAPERS, NO. I. 
(Continued. ) 


In the mass of papers to which we have already referred, there are 
many but not very interesting notices of James III. There was lit- 
tle, except collaterally, in his history to excite; the chief personage is 
Charles Edward, and the materials for his biography are abundant 
and important. They very materially —_— the estimate of preced- 
ing historians ; and, both in public and private, reduce the hero, na- 
kedly and positively, tothe mere man. Disasterand experience had 
done as little for him as tor his ancestor Charles II. or tor still later ex- 
amples of a similar miraculous interposition of providence, the Bour- 
bons of France and Spain. The sentiments of the Jameses sti!l lived 
in their descendant, and a century and a revolution had passed for him 
in vain. Despotism was ingrained in the family—no length of trial or 
chastisement could have burnt it out. To the Scotch gentlemen 
who joined their entreaties to those of his father, on his dissolute 
conduct after 1745, he is feeble, but insolent. He answers men who 
had poured out their blood for him as water, ina tone which was not 
endured in James II. and which no sovereign dethroned, and few up- 
ona throne at the present day, would dare to assume to the most sla- 
vish and devoted of their partizans. To the people of England, whom 
he was on the point of invading, he appears to have been already in 
intention a despot. Immediately following, or coincident with the 
proclamations to the Army and Navy, to the Universities, and Cor- 
poration of London, promising every guarantee for the religion and 
liberties of his snbjects, comes the very singular correspondence 
with the general of the Jesuits, as well as [ recollect the Padre Ricci, 
on the proposed proselytising of the reconquered kingdoms. But 
political profligacy was not confined to Charles; he had some apolo- 
gy in his education, in his family prejudices, in the traditionary les- 
sons of faithlessness and folly, which too long had been synenymous 
with the name of Stuart. But the loud advocates of national inde 
pendence, the asserters without compromise of the great charter, 
the champions of the Bill of Rights, were coldly and basely incon- 
sistent. ‘The intrigues planned, matured, and nearly executed, in the 
very court of the reigning monarch, the extension much beyond 
what is generally credited of this anti-Hanoverian, and perhaps anti- 
liberal conspiracy, present details of political turpitude, without com- 
parison more odious than any which can be attributed to their anteg- 
onists, The manliness of the nation seems to have perished ; all the 
solids of the national character appear to have dissolved under the 
enervating influence of the preceding reigns. William and his suc- 
cessors were condemned to reap the had fruits of the bad court of 
Charles ; and the country was yet too immoral, through all its ranks, 
for freedom, ‘The history of that day may well form a pendant to 
the effeminate contemporary memoirs of the two Louises; the read- 
er is astonished at the open corruption of political men, and almost 
assents to Sir R, Walpole’s sweeping censure of mankind. Sir R. 
himself does not appear altogether to have escaped the contagion; 
he is not supposed by his enemies to be more exempt than others 
from the vices of the day, He was considered a fit object for an 
experiment; the question was seriously agitated whether proposi- 
tions shoald not be submitted to him also in common with many 
other persons in the highest trusts. The correspondence between 
the Stuarts and the conspirators is of the highest interest. It embra 
ces several ef the first political names in the annals of the country, 
and there are many of them whose mention, even in the present de> 
would excite as much indignation as surprise. Others have beer *!- 
ready before the public under various shapes. The Windham c°™- 
munications, a name which figured more honourably in an o-Tlier 
part of our history, are most voluminous, and conducted with 2 skill 
and art which altogether superseded the necessity of acypher, The 
reader was to understand the reverse, or contrary, of évery 23Press 
sion; and though in continuity this artifice was sufficiently ge ¥lous, 
yet isolated and in detail each letter appears a flagrant pane.yFric on 


Se | é ‘the existing government, The aristocracy are far more co:upt than 
dismisses them, after a limited sufferance, from the society of the) 


the people, and the soldier not less than the politician, An Admi- 
ral Baker offers to surrender the Channel fleet for £100.900 and a 
peerage. Peerages, indeed, the brass or pewter coinage of the day, 
were sought with a ludicrous and most fortunate avidity. The exiles 
who surrounded James and Charles, still confounded the de jure 





| and the de facto, and appeared to think that the abdicati«.2 had never 


a part, will not her influence be felt, in shedding over the manners | been fully perfected. Fictitious designations, througl, the whole 
and habits of a man a refinement and polish, which, robbed of her! collection, are in frequent use, and not easily intelligible without the 
society, he never attains? And, surely, in his relaxations and plea-| key. But the copies for the King’s own use are careful’) interlined 
sures, man should feel that the more of knightly grace, therefore of | with the real names, and every light is thus thrown on the secret his- 
courteous elegance, he can mingle with them, the more removed | tory of that very interesting period, The corresponder®e from Ire- 
they become from mere sensual indulgence, the less they resemble | Jarid, though voluminous, possesses less consequence ®24 novelty 


the festive rights of by-gone people, among whom he would be in- 


dignant to be classed, but whose example, in this point, he follows! 


more closely, perhaps, than he is aware, 
England that these remarks apply; and to a country where more 
intellectual and personal charms exist among the fair ones, perhaps, 
than ean be found in the same limits all the world through; and yet 
it is here that this odious custom remains. It ts to be hoped, that 
the “march of intellect," @s it has somewhere been called, may 
succeed in overthrowing this remnant of barbarism; and that, with 
the beHe’s lettres, a proper tourse of chivalry and good breeding 
may beceme one of the essentials of education. Lady Arabella and 
Lady Frances, as they left the dining room, directed a look of 
mournful intelligence to their respective cavaliers, indicative of the 
horrors they foresaw awaiting them in Mrs. Fitzhammond’s female 
circle; and, as if forming a treaty of mutual defence and protection 
against it, joined arm-in-arm as they passed the door, and went whis- 
pering together from the apartment. Lady Emily never dreaded 
ennui; but, pleased and satisfied in herself, she always contrived to 
ind some amusément in others; and, on the present occasion, she 
joined Mrs. Neville; for, with her unsophisticated taste, Lady Emily 
delighted in originality of character, especially where worth and 
kindness formed its basis, As Mrs. Neville knew every body’s history, 
she amused her young companton, who laughed at the wit with which 
she related a thousand anecdotes of times past and present. ‘J wish 
to heaven, Emily,’ said Lady Frances, in a low voice, as she swept 
st the sofa, arm-in-arm with Lady Arabella, ‘I wish you would 
eave off those grands eclats de rire~-nobody laughs now—it is quite 
vulgar.’ ‘ How do.they manage?’ asked Emily,tockiag pp; ‘1 am 
‘sorry it is vulgar; but, if F must not laugh, I must not sit beside Mrs. 


| 
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Nevilte—take me with you, Frances !’—and she smilin Wiserigaged 
ferself from Mrs, Neville, and fobk a torn up and daw the rgom 


ws 
. 4% 


than might have been expected, The principal contrUtor is a Col- 
one! O’Brien. Besides these documents, there aré Many others, 


It isto the gentlemen of! th igh not immediately bearing on the invasion, of ¢ensiderable pub- 


lic importance. From the heap may be selected 5°¥eral very cuyi- 
ous communications, between the authorized frier {2 Of the exiled 
family and a Father Innes, touching the propos’? C#nonization ot 
James II. No difficulty was made on tha subje-t of his virtues; he 
was admitted, on all sides, to have possessed the *¢quisite proportion 
in an heroie degree; the semi-conventual life of St- Germuin had ob- 
literated the frailties and errors of the court of 72™es; but miractes, 
it was objected by the Reverend negotiator, were still wanting t 
support and substantiate this claim. How thes Were to be procured 
is very delicately hinted at, but the expedient, Which I presume was 
singular, does not seem to have been ever 2#zarded in_praetice. 
Want of the necessary funds, interests of a m#¢h more stirring and 
compelling nature than the celestial honours te Which we refer, very 
probably intervened at a critical juncture, ed suspendefi the com: 
pletion of the project. The reasoning is in the true spirit of the ac- 
tors and the times, and amuses from its un;"=pecting absurdity. A 
counterpart to this morceau, though of a fa: More tragic nature, is.fo 
be found in the avowals of a certain Ham‘iton, who appears to have 
been selected by the Hanoverian party {°F an attempt of the most 
atroeious description on the life of the S'44rt claimant-to the throne. 
His remorse elicited facts which would vtherwise bave escaped tli¢ 
search of history. The Hanoverians, j4eed, have no greater chim 
to our respect than the Jacobites, with this difference only; thyt they, 
had much less motive and less honesty m.their crimes. ‘The verse ot 
Horace, Tib. iii, ode 6. recurs to the ¢ eader.at opr nsiovat their 
history ; and bewildered by the balence of good and evil. which evt- 


ry where surrounds us, we throy b:itle (hese recortls, stil] daMbting”. 
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The portion of these papers which refers to the domestie concerns 
of the Stuart family, perhaps outweighs in bulk, though not in conse- 
quence, the documents connected with the great events of our Revolu- 
tion. The jealousies of father and son, the expostulation answered by 
reproach, the obstinacy, and heartlessness, and want of = principle, 
enlightened feeling, and good faith, are too frequently visible, and add 
a painful interest to their perusal. The circumstances resulting from 
his ill-omened marriage are illustrated, and much light is thrown on 
transactions which, for the mutual honour of the parties, it is much 
better should continue in the obscurity in which they still lie.* Nor 
is the collection silent on a history of perhaps equal interest to the 
admirer of the “ chivalrous” and “ romantic’ Charles Edward. The 
name of Miss Walkinshaw has never reflected much honour on his 
memory ; but the reader meets —— these papers unequivocal 
evidences of the gradual decay and final extinction of these qualities. 
The real causes of their sudden ry sary are laid open, in a manner 
little flattering to the name which he had once maintained for a spirit 
of lofty and delicate gallantry throughout Europe. Clementina Walk- 
inshaw alleges the same grounds for her abrupt di arture which Al- 
fieri subsequently ascribes (and Alfieri was an eyewitness) to his 
wife. The milk of his nature had been altogether soured by disaster 
and debauch; and the substratum of his character, a hot and excita- 
ble temperament, endured, unmitigated by adversity or old age, to 
the last. This infirmity may, no doubt, have broken out into out- 
rage and excess fully adequate to justify these statements ; and when 
his wife and mistress assert, that flight only could have saved their 
persons from the consequences of his violence, we are compelled, with 
ali our wish te throw a veil over the weakness, to yield a reluctant 
assent. His antipathies descended from the mother to the child ; and 
it was not until the desertion of all that was dear to him had left him 
naked and isolated on the border of the grave, that, in the evening of 
a long and miserable existence, he consented to recall her to his side. 
Hlis reception of his daughter was a new illustration of his character 
—extreme in all things,—his fondness exceeded his aversion. He 
created her Duchess of Albany, in despite of the expostulations of 
ihe Cardinal, to whom such a title seemed more naturally due ; but 
the honour was an idle inheritance, and could not atone for twenty 
years’ neglect. ; 

The political papers are perhaps too long and too closely connect- 
edto permit an extract; and lose a portion of their interest when ta- 
ken disjointedly and in detail. But the reader will probably not ex- 
tend the same criticism to fragments of the domestic correspondence, 
and may wish to hear the actors speak fur themselves. I subjoin the 
three following inedited letters from Miss Walkinshaw and her daugh- 
ter to Charles Edward, in expostulation at the unkindness which 
still pursued them. I preserve the original language of these papers ; 






Vis 


“ 





my august father, she will deliver it safely ; and I shall wait that mo- 
tment with impatience. 

I am, with the most profound respect for your Majesty, his most 
humble and submissive servant and daughter, 

25 July, 1767. Cuar.orte. 

The next is the joint production of mother and daughter, and is 
merely complimentary on the recurrence of the new year. It is da- 
ted from Meaux, 16th of December, 1768. 

_Monseigneur: Although it has been repeated to me incessantly that 
my letters fatigue you, and that it would tor me be the part of wisdom 
to suppress them, { should think myself guilty of ingratitude towards 
your Royal Highness, if I did not express, on the commencement of 
the year, ull the sentiments that I owe you. 

hat un which we have entered cannot be happy for us only as 
far as you may be pleased to continue to us honour and protection, 
and in your being well persuaded of the profound respect with 
which we are, Monseigneur, the most humble and most obedient ser- 
vants of your Royal Highness, CrLementine WaLkINsSHAW, 

Meaux, this 16 Dec. 1763. CuaRLorre. 

It appears from this letter, though not from the following, that the 
Prince consented to interfere in some measure for the happiness of 
his child. The removal to Meaux was probably in this intention. 
Her education was scrupulously attended to till the death of James, 
but this teeling does not appear to have extended farther. The de- 
tails of her studies at Meaux are interesting, and given by her mother 
with much afflicting simplicity and effect. Charles was cold-heart- 
ed, preserved the letter, answered it, but nothing was done. 

Sire :—It is always with the most profound respect that I dare take 
the liberty to represent to your Majesty the cruel and deplorable state 
of your child! This charming creature, which you put upon the 
world, and who has never done any thing to deserve abandonment 
by your Majesty, because I dare say she is worthy of you, and of all 
that you wish to do for her: this unfortunate child demands nothing 
but the rights of her blood, from you who are her king and father. 

And what will become of her * pe refuse this act of justice which 
you owe to her, in the sight of God and man! What will be the 
wretched fate of your child, if your Majesty does not deign to cast 
one look of compassion on her. She is now at the age when reflec- 
tion begins to be serious, and she cannot without extreme pain, and 
the greatest grief, forget the indifference of your Majesiy. 

This unfortunate repeats to me without cessation, ‘ what will be- 
come of me if my papa abandons me! [ have neither lot or estate 
;to expect except from his Majesty, and J cannot be but the most 
| Wretched of all creatures—if he does nothing, there remains no- 
ithing for me but the desire of death.” ‘These expressions pierce 
‘my heart; and she has said also very often that I have done (que je 





and let me add, though extremely defective, the original orthogra: | suis faite) Mama of partaking of the evils of my King and my fa- 


phy of each of the three. 


i ther, but at least let him recognize his child. It is all I pray to God for 


{ For various reasons we prefer giving the translations, which we aud to him forall grace. Finally, my august King, will it be possi- 


have caused to be made for our paper, to the originals. 

The first is dated July 1767, and comes from his daughter, who 
was not yet at Meaux. 
produced little effect upon her father. 


' 


ble that you can determine to leave in infancy a child of your own, 
|and whom you have loved and cherished, and who has been educat- 


It is extremely touching, but seems to have | ¢din a manner to do honor to your Majesty ; for she is charming in 


relation to all fine qualities and wit, joined to a figure du monde most 
| noble and interesting. As to talents, I have done all that depended 


Sire:—I speak to nothing but my heart, and my pen follows its! ou me forthat, and if we had a little more competency, her education 


movement. I cannot be otherwise than unhappy if your Majesty 
does not call to memory attimes this Ponponne, who was so dear to | 
him at the moment of her birth. Her age, and the education she | 
has received, can only strengthen her sentiments of love, and the re- 
spect which she owes to her King and her august father. 


Sire :—In these capacities (qualities) Pea Majesty owes her pro-|sic; and she has a very fine voice. 


tection and paternal: goodness; your daughter reclaims them, and | 
sue dares to hope that you will deign to grant them, and open your 
heart to one who owes to you her being. If Ponponne might be hap- 
py in having his Majesty stoop to her, and deign to honor her with 
an answer, he might address it to Madame the Marchioness d’ Albert 
at her hotel rue Cassitie a Paris. "This lady, of distinguished merit, 
has for us the greatest friendship; and that in consequence of the re- 
spect and attachment which shé hagfor your Majesty. For this rea- 
son, if I have the honour to obtain one word ef remembrance from 





*« Wis wife afterwards left him at Florence,” says Forsyth, “ as 


would be finished and perfect, but all has bcen retrenched” since the 


death of the King, who spared nothing to render this daughter wor- 
thy your Majesty. At the same time, as she has had many better mis- 
tresses, I have endeavoured that she should not forget that which 
she did know by study, so that she now understands very well mu- 
She has begun to play on the 
clavecin and the violles. She has a great love for instrumental mu- 
sic, and it is a great misfortune that we cannot cultivate it: and her 
taste for this is because she knows that your Majesty infnitely loves 
music. She has also learned to dance with all possible grace. She 
is now learning geography and history. I believe it my duty to 
make this detail to your Majesty, hoping that it will please him, not 
being-ebie, Sire, to give you in a betier way, ore of the greatest 
proofs of my attachment, than by educating a child worihy of you. 
{hope one day you will do me justice, and that I shall die contented 
—ia waiting fos which, I pray heaven to shed its most abundant 
benedictions on my august King, and to render him happy. ‘These 
are the wiskes whic the most unfortunate mother of your child ex- 








abraptly as = a had oe pot me ba a me it eye ae | presses, Who will be attached to you faithfully till her last breath, 
Alfieri gives the real history of the transaction. /aiter a series ~jand who is with these sertiments, and with the most profound re- 


mestic quarrels of the most distressing kind, “a most violent baccha- | 


nalian scene, on the night of St. Andrew, compelled her at length 
finally to withdraw, in order to safe her life from the tyranny of her 
husband.” She was immediately conducted by Charles to Florence 
—*‘ condottavi dello stesso marito”—and left in a convent, “to her 
great surprise,” and through the interference, it appears, of the pub- 
lic authorities. This occurred in 1780: she subsequently returned to 
Rome, and, partly through the means of Alfieri, and partly at the 
solicitation of her other friends, finally separated in 1733, and the 
next year retired to Alsace. After the death of the Pretender, she 
fixed in Florence, where she survived the poet, who had celebrated 
ber by his preferenre and compositions; and raised a monument, one 
of the early works of Canova, to his memory, The inscription is 
simple, and less energetic than he had intended for himself, but ne- 
bler and more becoming. She died at Florence in 1525. “It was in 
this same town that Alfieri first met her, in 1777. His description of 
that interview, and the portrait which accompanies it, singularly con- 
trasts with the hanghty etiquette and stiff solemnity of demeanour 
which she maintained, and with some exaggeration as she grew old- 
er, to the last. ‘I observed there,” says the Poet, “a beautiful and 
amost accomplished lady, whom, from her high rank and the circum- 
stance of her being a stranger, it was impossible not to observe, and 
observed, it was impossible she should not please every eye which 
beheld her.” He then describes her, ‘‘ Un dolce focoso, negli occhi 
n *rissimi accopiatovi, (che raro addiviene) ton candidissiina pelle e 


biondi capelli davano.alla di lei belleza un risalto da cui difficile era | 


di non rimanere colpito g-conquiso. Twenty-five yeats old, a strong 
passion for the fine arts and the belles lettres, an admirable disposi- 
tion (indole d’oro,) and, notwithstanding the luxury in which she liv- 
ed, domestic circumstances of the most painful nature, which pre- 
vented her from enjoying that happiness to which she was so well eu- 
titled: these were attractions too numerous and powerful to be long 
resisted with impunity.” This eulogy Alfieri vindicated by his con- 
duct, and his admiration appears to have suffered no diminution un- 
til his death. Butthe pencil of the loverand the politician is visible. 
He was not more devoted to the Princess of Stolberg, than opposed 
to the house of Stuart in particular, (see the dedieation of his Zgis,) 
and to kings in general. The panegyrie and the invective is tinged 
by the same passion. He did not only hate her husband because he 
loved her, but he loved her because he hated her husband. 

The Countess of Albany received the English who had the curios!- 
ty to visit her, with great kindness, but also with great state. She 
never. rose from her fauteui/ on a presentation, and when retiring, the 
visitor left the room, “a reculons,” as if withdrawing from the pres- 
ence of royalty. The royal arms of Great Britain were emblazoned 
with great pomp upon her modern landau, and blended feelings of 
the most heterogeneous kind in the breast of the spectator. She was 
todged with less magnificence than many of her companions in mis- 
fortune, and ber whole establishment was simple and grave. Those 
who knew her best esteemed her most, but'to strangers she did not 
sppee reittter much above or much:below.the ordinary level of ex- 
goyalty.. . 


spect, Sire, the most humble and faithful subject end obedient ser- 
| vant, : CrementineE WALKINSHAW. 
| Abbey of Notre Dame, de Meaur, 2d May, 1769. 

Ten years and more elapsed before the supplication of ber unfor- 
tanate mother appears to have heen attended to; and she then only 
was permitted to feel that she had a father, when bis mind and body 


| 


queath her, than the pride of a poor man, and the burthen of a great 
and fallen name. 

The family is now forgotten even at Rome, and has yielded the 
space which it once held in the eyes of Europe, to other ex-dynas- 
ties, who are destined to be forgotten in their turn. But time, which 
throws a mist over the bright and glorious of history, softens also the 
defects: the errors of the Stuarts are pardoned in right of their mis- 
fortunes ; and that Whig must be of a stern stuff indeed who can stand 
without emotion before the monument which the same family, who 
once set a price upon their heads, have at last consented to elevate 
over “the last of the rival race” 

Jacobo If. 
Jacobi II. Magne Britannie Regis filio 
Karolo Edvardo 
Et Henrico decano patrum Cardinalium 
" Regia stirpis Stuardie postremis, 
Anno 1819.* 





“ Onthe death of James HI, the court of France reduced the pen- 
sion from 24,000 to 13,090 crowns, which was refused by Clrarles 
Edward. 

* Such js the inscription on the monument or cenotaph executed 
by Canova, at'an expense of £4000 in St, Peters. The plan is a 
easstien, with two genii leaning on their reversed torches at the 
entrance ; the profiles in alto relievo of the three princes stand above. 
The geniis are admirable, but the general design so defective, that it 
merits and retains the appellation of the Terre di tre Teste (a castle 
near Rome) which the Romans, with their usual felicity, gave it at 
its birth. The ashes of the Cardinal lie in the church below ; James 
II. is buried at Paris, in the Irish college , and Charles Edward repo- 
ses at Frescati. The-followmg inscription, on a very modest slab in 
the Cathedral, points out the place of biis interment: ; 

Heic situs est 
Karolus Odoardus 
Cui pater 
Jacobus IIT. - 


From Bell's Weekly Messenger, Dec. 2. 
NEW EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 
A. report ispretty. generally abroad, that a New Congress is to be 


convoked for the settlement of those great affairs wliich distract Eu- 
Lrope from one end to: the other, and which, from the late convul- 





was a wreck, and he had no other protection or inheritance to be-; 


——— ‘ 


0 bwigergy om, an, and are in the course of extending into the pro- 

We think such an event not at all improbable, more especially. 
should the French elections terminate in the trium *h of the Liberal 
party, and the consequent resignation of M. De Villele. ‘There will 
then be thitee gieat subjects of international importance which re- 
quire thé deterifination of a Congress of all the European Powers, 
inasmuch: as they affect the interest of all thie States collectively, 
and the present condition of the integrity and independence of won 
These three subjects would be—first, tlie withdrawing the French 
troops from Spain, and therein, by giving such a vent to the stifled 
and enchuined spirit of Pattiotioen in that country, as shall enable it 
to obtain a charter; and to constitute a representative Government 
under its present Fase Secondly, to withdraw the British troops 
from Portugal, and by such a measure td leave the vommotions in 
the Peninsula to subside of themselves, having first guaranteed the 
safety both of Spain and Portugal {rot reciprocal invasion and ex- 
ternal force. The last object of such a Congress would necessarily 
be the final settlement of the affairs of Greece and Turkey. 

Under such circumstances, the political expediency of having such 
a Congress at this crisis naturally gives rise to the rumour that such a 
convention is to be holden. Austria is particularly afixious for ove, 
as she has been left out of the grand alliance against Turkey, and is 
so near a neighbour to that crumbling empire, that the destruction of 
any of her barriers, or the dilapidation of any of her provinces, must 
threaten the safety of the Austrian dominions. 

We are quite aware of the common objections to such a Congress of 
States as we have mentioned. {t is said io be a repetition of the Holy 
Alliance, and dangerous as interfering with the independence oi 
other countries by bringing the weaker under the controul of the 
stronger. But the Law of Nations must either allow these inter- 
ferences upon occasions, or we must make a right to deviate from 
the strict rule of natural law to render a common service to the great 
cause of Christendom. Now such a right, or such a privilege of ex- 
ception, exists at the present moment. For what in fact is this Law 
of Nations, unless it be open to principles of natural equity? A fixed 
and steady rule, as established by a common compact of mankind 
forms the best notion which we have of what is called the law of na- 
ture. But after mankind have formed themselves into civil society, 
and have agreed to consider these societies as moral agents, or collec- 
tive persons, such rule then becomes a right not only of the law ot 
nature, but also a part of the Law of Nations: not because it was eith- 
er established at first, or is supported now by any positive Law ot 
Nations; but because amongst independent individuals it is aright 
ot the law of nature, and the Law of Nations is nothing more than 
the law of nature applied to the collective persons of civil society.— 
Thus we think the preliminary objection against such a Congress is 
easily removed ; and if we could be secure of the purity of the mo- 
tives of the Powers who would compose this Congress, we should 
|have no hesitation in pronouncing upon the expediency of having 
| one convoked at the present crisis. 

The last Congress of Verona was expressly called to give a licence 
to France to enter upon the settlement of the affairs of Spain; in 
other words, to invade Spain for the preservation of the Bourbon 
dynasty. More than four years have elapsed since that permission 
Was given, which has placed the French army in all the strong holds 
of that country, and filled it with confusion and civil war ever since 
it is surely necessary that this army should now be withdrawn; and 
it the present eleetions terminate in France as we expeet, the French 
Ministry will most assuredly be obliged to recall it. But an objec- 
tion will be very justly made in the example of England, who has pos- 
sessed herself of Portugal, as a counter-ballancing position; and the 
Cabinet of the Tuilleries may very reasonably demand, that ifthe 
French withdraw from Spain, the English should retire from Portu- 
gal. All this we know te be reasonable, and yet it will be difficult to 
bring the matter to a seitlement without the weight and authority of a 
Congress: 

It is, indeed, monstrous ts see the two independent States of this 

large Peninsula, held, as it were, in eommendam,by the great rival 
Powers of Rurope, as Bishops and Prebendaries hold rich livings an- 
nexed to their stalls. It is monstrous, wethink, to see this sort ot 
arrison system, and gounterplotting between the French and Eng- 
ish Cabinets, for the occupation of those positions of defence and at- 
tack, as if anticipating some future war. England, indeed, is in watel: 
over Portugal fo preserve a free system of government, ora libere! 
charter ; whilst France holds Spain in military bondage for the re- 
imposition of her chains. But reason and humanity suggest that both 
countries should be left to themselves,—Portugal, if desirous: of free- 
dom, to establish it by her own strength, and Spain to make lier choice 
between freedom and servitude, either under a Bourbon Prince or 
any other master. ' 

Now, if the settlement of the affairs of the Peninsula reqnires a 
Congress, as being of too much magnitude and difficulty to adjust by 
the diplomatic discussions of particular States themselves, it cannpt 
be doubted but that the affairs of Greece and Tukey demand alike 
authority andcontronl. Whatmay be the line of prudence and po- 
licy in this latter question, it may be difficult to determine. — So far as 
to the question of right we have not the hesitation ofa moment in 
saying, that there cannot exist two opinions on the subject. 

Ve must assist the Greeks in their present contest, so far as not to 
destroy the Turkish Empire; but we must assist them, not to procure 
an absolute independence, but to escape oppression: we must not 
emancipate them from subjection and tribute to Turkey, but we must 
give them such a Constitution, and such a system of internal security 
and relative policy, he may defend Europe from marauding depredu- 
tions and piracy on the one hand, and shall be a shield tothe Greeks 
| themselves from the fanatical revenge and oppressione *\e Turks on 
| the other. . Pe 

Now, it is our sincere opinion that these great objects will be dest. 
effected by a Congress ot European States at the present moment. 
All the differenees of Europe might bere be discassed and settled in 
three months. France, we think, would come to this Cengress with 
, very different views and principles from those with which she was 
actuated at the last assemblage at Verona. She would: come _pre- 
pared to slip her neck altogether from the ignoble yoke of the Holy ~ 
Alliance. So far from assisting to build up the dismantled battle- 
ments of this pier-head, and to sink new shafts and piles to support 
this grand breakwater against liberal principles in Europe, France, 
under present circumstances, holds out a promise that she will be 
foremost in the race of generous councils, and rather concur to eman~ 
cipate the oppressed States of Europe from their thraldom, than to, 
assist in putting them into new bondage and vas-alag?. 

oe 
BATTLE OF NAVARIN. 
By a Midshipman. 
His Majesty’s brig Philomel, Navarin, Oct. 22. 

I dare say, before you receive this, you will have heard of the 
event of which I am going to give you the particulars; I am sure 
nothing ‘Will astonish you more. On the 20th of Ottober, the com- 
hined went.into Navarin harbour, and engaged’ the Turkish 
fleet for iver six hours, till derk ended it. We had’been c 
off Navarin:for some time, wien, in the forenoon of the 20th, we ab- 
served the Admiral make the signal—* Prepare to ‘the e- 
emy.” We were all ready in a very Sort'time, and iz we went 
with a fair wind, and (as it bad been concerted) the English ow 
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dion, and one or two English frigates, engaged the rest of the centre 
of the enemy; the French engaged the enemy to the right of their 
centre—the Russians to the left of their centre; the Brisk, Musquito, 
and us (the Philomel,) ten gun-brigs, and Dartmouth frigate, were to 
take five or six fire-ships the enemy had for the purpose of burning 
out fleet. We ran up alongside one fire ship, and dropped our an- 
chor there with her, alongside a Turkish 28-gun brig, close on our 
starboard bow, and two large corvettes and one frigate (all Turkish) 
a little way from us on our starboard beam. 

The action began by one of the fire-ships firing on one of the Dart- 
mouth’s boats with small arms, and she blew up, just as two of the 
Dartmouth’s boats went alongside, which killed and wounded some 
of their men; then the French Admiral fired one of his great guns, 
and the action regularly commenced. 

Directly we saw the French Admiral fire, we began to fire at our 
fire-ships alongside, and the Turks on board her set fire to her, and 
tried to leave her in two boats, but our marines fired upon them with 
small arms, and killed and wounded most of them. we then fired 
with our great guns right at the fire-ship’s water-line, and in less than 
five minutes had the pleasure of seeing her go down, and I think she 
blew up as she was going down, for her main-mast rose right up out 
of the water, and sunk again into the water; we then commenced 
firing upon the brig, and had the pleasure of seeing her strike to us, 
and then down she went; wecheered as they both went down; our 
shot, we could see, went through both sides of them. After we had 
sunk the brig, we, with another English brig, commenced firing upon 
one of the corvettes and the frigate, and the corvette struck and sunk 
inashort time. Just at this moment, two of the Russian frigates 
came in and anchored betweer us and the Turkish corvettes and fri- 
gates, for they were three or four of them firing away upon us like 
fury, and we must have been sunk if they had not come in, (You 
must remember that all the fleet did not come in together, but some 
at a time, which accounts for the Russians coming in at the time they 
did.) When we found we could not fire at these frigates any more,we 
slipped our cable, and removed farther in shore towards the battery. 
I forgot to tell you that the town of Navarin is very strongly fortified; 
and the whole time we were firing at the ships, this battery was 
poi | upon us, and a shot went through our main-mast, which it very 
nearly carried away. 

We then commenced, with two French line-of-battle ships, and 
the Cambrian English frigate, to play upon the battery, which we 
continued firing at till the action mie | There is aii account of 
what his Majesty’s ship Philomel did. Now I will see if I can tell 
you something about the Asia, 

At the beginning of the aetion she had two line-of-battle ships and 
three double-banked frigates firing upon her, which cut her up dread- 
fully, and she had her mizen-mast shot away; but I had the pleasure 
of seeing her return it upon them in such a manner that Ibrahim Pa- 
cha’s ship blew up; the other line-of-battle ships too, and the frigates, 
either sunk, blew up, or were taken. 

I have not much more time, because Lord Ingestrie is going home 
overland with despatches, and he will very soon be off.—He said 
he would take this for me, I will give you an account of the 
number of ships and weight of metal we had, and what the Turks had. 
We have had some heavy losses in some of our ships; but we ( Phi- 
fomel) have eseaped with one man killed and five or six wounded. 
The Asia, I believe, had about seventy men killed and wounded; 
her master, Captain of Marines. pilot, boatswain, and two or three 


midshipmen, killed; but I do not know much about the killed and 
wounded of the fleet. 


—~p>—— 
GUN SHOT WOUNDS. 


[We find the following observations in Mr. Guthries work on the 
above subject. } 


It has been supposed that gun-shot wounds are not painfu! at the 
moment of infliction. As ageneral principle Mr Guthrie states this 
opinion to be erroneous. In many the pain is but trifling, in others 
very severe, and, in a few rare instances, the patient has been uncon- 
scious of the injury. At the first battle which toak place in Portugal, 
the 29th regiment, to which Mr. G was attached, had 200men wound- 
ed in storming the heights above the village of Rolica. Most of these 
men were lying in a lineof 200 yards extent. “They were all known 
to me (says the author) = name, as well as by person. The conflict 
was now over, and the difference of expression, in begging for assist- 
ance, or expressing their sense of suffering, wili never be obliterated 
from my memory.” 


It would be impossible for us to touch upon the interesting practical 
discussions with which this volume abounds. Every page records 
some valuable professional opinion, interspersed with various anec- 
dotes of individual bravery and calm resignation during the most 


dreadful suffering. We have only space for the following interesting 
extract :—~ 


“The plunging of shot, technically denominated ricochet, is a 
as , although awful and deceitful sight, the ball appearing to 
ound like a cricket ball; and we are only led to estimate its force b 
the manner in which it ploughs up the ground. At the affair of Cas- 
trojon, previous to the great battle of Salamanca, a poor Irish Jad, of 
the 27th regiment, was silly enough to call out to his comrades, on 
arr 8 a shot ofthis kind, ‘ Stop it, boys, and to endeavour to do so 
with his foot, which was smashed to pieces, so as to render amputa- 
tion necessary, The oddity or naivete of these fellows, who obtain 
the name of ‘ Babes’ was further exemplied on the sane day by an- 
other of them, at a very critical moment. The troops had been 
ee three o’clock in the morning until long after mid-day, 
under a burning sun, which killed several in the ranks, especially Por- 
tuguese, and the whole were greatly exhausted. At this moment the 
French, after asevere cannonade, attacked the left of the British ar- 


my; and Sir Lowry Cole, who commanded, in order to put an end | 


to the affair, charged them with the 27th and 40th Regiments, and 
some squadrons of Cavalry, The troops, harrassed to the last, 
moved very slowly; the French stood rm; and when the parties 
had nearly closed, and it was doubtful which would turn (for one 
party or other always runs), the French broke, and left us the field of 
contest. But at the critical moment, and when one half minute 
more would have crossed their bayonets, one of the Babes, seeing a 
large stone, stooped down and threw it into the French square, with 
the characteristic exclamation of “ Hurrah my boys!” On the sub- 
ject of charging with the bayonet there is great misapprehension : 
the parties never actually meet, and struggle foot to foot and hand to 
hand; on the contrary, one side runs away as soon asthe other comes 
close enough to do mischief. This is,and has invariably been, the 
case with the British, when regiments or] bodies of men have 
met; small bodies of men may have personal conflicts; but almost 
all those who are wounded by bayonets will befoundto have received 


their wounds after the affair had been dedided, or rather in the subse- 
quent scuffle,” 


Mr. Guthrie's talent as a surgeon is so well known and apprecia- 
ted, that we may spare ourselves the trouble of formally eulogizing 
the volume before us, Upon other and equally important subjects 
he has evinced the same ability which characterizes this work; and 
indeed, as a general surgeon he stands in the highest professional 
rank in thé estimation of his brethrenat home, whilst his name and 
writings are constantly referred to by the best foreign authorities, and 
Wyis opinions and doctrines appealed to with the greatest respect. 


, 

















\ NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We yesterday received files of the Australian newspaper from 
New South Wales. The following are extracts :—London paper. 

April 16.—An enterprising individual, who came out to the Colo- 
ny in the Elizabeth, from England, intends to erect a glass-blowing 
manufactory in Sydney. 

April 18.—The Success has returned from Swan Port. The ac- 
counts which she brings of the country in its vicinity, and to the ut- 
most distance that had been surveyed, are highly flattering and en- 
couraging. The Success arrived off Rotness Island on the 6th ult. 
Instead ot finding this island the terrestrial Paradise represented by 
the Dutch, it is now pronounced as barren and inhospitable. } It ties 
to the Westward, off the entrance of Swan Sound, and with the 
Horse-shoe reefs, which, running out a considerable way to sea, near- 
ly connect it on either side with the continent, breaks the otherwise 
overwhelming force of the ocean to the Westward, and renders the 
expansive basin of Swan Sound commonly still and unrufiled as a 
mill-pond. In Swan Sound the Success anchored securely on the 
following day, the 7th. Swan River, after running a meandering 
course of about 60 miles from the interior, expands to a deep and 
capacious estuary, and mingles its waters with those of the Sound. 
The Moreau, another river, winds from about 40 miles inland, and 
also adds its tribute to the general stock. Both rivers were traced 
to their source. After passing up the estuary of Swan River, it is 
said to narrow and shoal gradually, and when compressed to the 
breadth of about a quarter of a mile, to be crossed by a bar, having 
a depth of one fathom water on it at low tide. The country on each 
side is said to equal, or rather exceed, in luxuriance and beauty, the 
most favoured spot yet discovered on this side Blue Mountains. It 
rises gently from the steep bold beech, and for 60 miles up, and from 
15 to 20 miles inland, on either side preserves the majestic appearance 
of a spacious undulating park, averaging from eight to ten trees to an 
acre, springing from a highly rich alluvial deposit. The blue gum ts 
said to attain a majestic appearance, as yet unequalled in any other 
part of New Holland, and with the Angophera, which nearly ap- 

roaches our iron bark, the honey-suckle, rising to a height of 50 
feet, and others but partially known timber, the species is generally 
tobe met with. No stronger proof can be adduced of the bounteous 
fertility of this country than the fact of herbaceous plants attaining, 
in many instances, to a height of 11 1-2feet. One or two speci- 
mens of the latter have been bronght to Sydney. The minosw ge- 
nus was not frequently met with. Decayed or petrified vegetable 
matter was found to be abundant along the banks of the Moreau and 
Swan River, and a stratum of fossillated limestone to pervade the 
country throughout, as far as circumstances would permit its being 
explored. On digging to a depth of six inches, and in some instances 
less. the purest fresh water was always to be met with. A chalybeate 
spring was also discovered to exist. At about 15 miles from the foot 


or intend?” And with that he resumed battering the door, employing 
both hands and feet, until it actually began to creak on its hinges.— 
At this juncture a servant entered with a mess of veal cutlets, but 
without the usual appendages of the table, and after informing the 
merchant, that “he might eat them if he liked, or let them alone ii 
he liked that better,”’ the former disappeared with prodigious rapidity. 
And it was well he did so, for in one instant the innocent veal cutlets 
were showered at his head, and the plate broken in a hundred pieces. 
The stubborn door was again besieged and many angry threatenings 
thundered through the,.key hole. ‘The man in fact, though not mad 
before, was ina jair way of becoming so, when the keeper began to 
fear that he bad made some mistake, and immediately senta message 
to the driver of the coach. The driver was astonished when he 
heard what had happened, and by explaining to the keeper the quality 
of his guest, placed him in a very sad quandary. Not a moment was 
lost in making the amende honorable; but the merchant was fierce 
and inexorable at first, and almost frightened the functionary to death 
by repeating the following isolated sentence from Junius—“Injuries 
may be atoned ¥ :and forgiven, but insults admit of no compensation ; 
they degrade the mind in its own esteem, and force it to recover its 
level by revenge.” Matters, however, ended more mildly, and one 
of the domestics of the establishment, when the incident is 
recalled, has been heard to say, that some people behave more like 
i mad people than mad people do themselves. 


| Household Furniture in New South Wales.—At the sale of Captain 
| Piper's furniture, two handsomely ornamented claw tables, inlaid 
| with ebony, fetched 571. ; four sofas, 21/., 25/., and 201. each; a pair 
\of globes, celestial and terrestrial, 32.; a chimney-glass the like sum > 
| the chairs brought 3/. 17s. 6d. each ; a sofa of rosewood 271., and one 
‘of English manufacture 7J. less; a pair of card-tables 32. ; an up- 
right piano-forte 70/.; a sum of 50/. was offered at the first bidding 
for a large pier glass, 74 inches by 34, it was knocked down at 55. ; 
| two large portrait frames were sold for 311. ; @ plain sideboard 301.— 
\In the dining-room, the set of dining-tables brought 34/.; the chairs 
41. each; the sideboard, couches, and mirrors, were also bought 
| handsomely; two well-executed prints, in frame, were warmly con- 
‘tested—the subject of one was from the original Blind Fiddler ot 
| Wilkie, the other the Rent Day—the purchaser had them at 2ol.— 
Australian. 


Curious Cireumstance.—On the night of Thursday the 8th inst., the 
Incorporation of Fleshers held a private meeting in the ‘Trades’ Halt 
here; and after the business of the evening hadbeen finished, the offi- 
cer, on retiring, unconsciously locked his dog in the room. And there 
| poor Colly, who is never so happy as when he goes scampering to the 
| country, to bring home a few sheep or bullocks, remained for three 
nights and days, clamouring so !oudly for emancipation, that the ve- 
ry mice were afraid to peep out of their holes; but as the upper 
lodging happens to be empty, and as there are only shops and cellars 











of a range of Alpine hills, Swan River becomes fresh, and to this dis- | below, his complaints fell unheeded on, or never reached, the public 
tance the boats of the Success were enabled to proceed. The river lear. Had he been allowed the fare of other prisoners, his confine- 
was thence traced along its banks, until it finally became bid in a ment might have been borne withsome degree of patience ; but to 
sluggish brook among the hills, or rather mountains—a glimpse of \be thus shut up without a morsel to eator a drop of water to drink, 
the country on the other side was obtained; it is said to resemble | was really such a hardship, that if dogs were in the habit of becoming 
strongly the fertile and level plains of Lombardy. This entire coun- | jitigants, he would have a capital action for wrongous imprisonment. 
try. so far as it has been explored, is pronounced as a true land of) When Sunday arrived, hunger stimulated the desire for freedom, aud. 
promise—a land not exactly “flowing with milk and honey, but after surveying the premises caretully, he bolted right through one ot 
with bubbling water springs, and every where existing evidences of | the panes, and lighted on the hard pavement below, without sustain- 








exuberant fertility. The future Botanist and Geologist will here 
have an ample field whereon to exert their talents, and add new 
treasures to the board of Natural History. Parties of the natives 


and more friendly than such vagrants usually are. 


ders the current scarcely perceptible. 


est scarlet, an 
this country, were extremely abundant. The thermometer ranges 
from 60. to 80., and such was the salubrity of the climate, that the 
gentlemen of the Success preferred sleeping in the open air at night 
to being in tents. Swan Port has been visited, and partly surveyed, 
by French ships on discovery. A deep, commodious, and well shel- 
tered port was discovered at the island of Brundie, about six miles 
South of Rotness Istand, to which Captain Sterling has given the 
name of Port Success. 








HPiiscellancous Articles. 

Ridiculous Incident.—Before the present year, when a spacious and 
admirably planned Lunatic Asylum was opened in Perth, the inbabi- 
tants of that ancient city were inthe habit of placing such of their friends 
as laboured under the affliction of insanity, in asimilar though smaller 
institution, which has long been established in another part of the coun- 
try. And this circumstance, about four years ago, led to a mistake, the 
particniars of which have just been communicated to us by a face- 
tious friend. The magistrates of Perth were burdened with the care 
of a demented pauper, and being anxious to get him off their hands, 
they advised the keeper of the —— mad-house that they would send 
the man by the coach ona certain day, and, of course, requested 
that some one might be in waiting to guide him to the melancholy 
abode of the insane. Their instructions in this were punctually at- 
tended to; but something occurred to prevent the transmission of 
the anfortnnate pauper, and as there happened to be only one pas- 
senger in the coach—a highly respectable mercantile gentleman, the 
scouts of course fastened onhim. His apparel struck them as rather 
superior, but still they were determined to make sure of their man, 
and after some common place remarks on the coldness of the weath- 
er, succeeded so well in throwing him off his guard, that he at once 
agreed to streteh his limbs by accompanying them ina stroll through 
the town. Their walk of course lay in a particular direction, and on 
some plausible pretence or other, the stranger, was induced to enter 
the asylum. This was the first act im the melo-drame, and the reader 
may judge of the merchant’s surprise, when the seouts immediately 
left the apartment, taking care, however, to turn the key. Then, 
and not till then, he suspected that all was not right, and thundering 
at the door, and roaring in a voice rivalling that of Stentor himself. 
he invoked the utmost vengeance of the Jaw, on the authors and 
abetters of this infraction of the inalienable rights of a free-boro 

ton. But ’twas all in vain; fits of phrenzy are common occur- 
rences in a lunatic’s cell, and the keepers, one and all, are accustom- 
ed to act on the maxim of Brutus, “ your threats pass by me like the 
idle wind, which I respect not.” For nearly an hour nobody paid 
the least attention to his outcries, and at the end of that time a voice 
whispered through the key-hole « only be quiet, and your supper will 
be ready in afew minutes.” But this intimation, so farfrom mend- 
ing, only tended to make matters worse ; “supper and be -—— to 
you; I will never eat a supper in this infernal house; open the door, 
and I shall sup where I please, and make you swing too, if there be 
any law or justice in the country. A pretty story! a gentleman kid- 
nepped by a set of monsters, in broad day ght, and while going about 
his tawful business, Miscreants! madmen! what is it ye mean, Wish 


ing any injury. The height is at least 25 feet, and the pane, before it 
was re-placed, formed as good an outline of the figure ofa dog, as 


But the principal circumstance re- 
mains to be noticed. From the nature of the ground, tiie windows 
of the Hall are of different heights, andthe poor animal, in making 
its exit, had sagacity enough to select the lowest pane of the lowest 
This some may say proceeded from accident. but we rather 
think that Colly calculated accurately the means of escape, and thus 
effected a saving of several feet in his fall. 





“ Crowner’s Quest Law.” —Ever since the days of Shakspeare, and 
before, for any thing we know to the contrary, the coroners of this 
eountry have been famous for the peculiarity of their law, as distin- 
guished from the law of common sense. A remarkarkable instance 
of this distinction occurred in Staffordshire last week. The body of 
a newborn male infant was discovered in a privy, at Shelton, and a 
woman named Ann Bailey was immediately apprehended on suspi- 
cion of being its mother, and its murderer. An inquest was held on 
the body, when Mr. Harding, surgeon, who had been called in to ex- 
amine the body, gave it as his deceded opinion that the child, which 
Bailey declared to be her’s was still-born. Notwithstanding this pos- 
stive evidence, Mr. Dent, the coroner, addressed the jury, and ex- 
plained the law as to the case before them, observing that though it 
appeared, from the evidence of Mr. Harding, that the child was not 
born alive, yet the offence of concealing its birth was so fully proved 
against the prisoner, that it became their duty to make her a public 
example. This could only be done by returning a verdict of HWilful 
Murder against her. If they did not return a verdict to that effect, 
the prisoner must be immediately set at liberty, and the ends of jus- 
tice defeated. The jury consulted a few minutes, and absolutely 
did return such a verdict, and the woman has been committed to 
Stafford gaol, to take her trial for the wilful murder ofa still-born 
child! !! How the Jury, forthey, in fact, are the most blameworthy, 
could consistently return a verdict, upon their oaths, so directly incon- 
sistent with the evidence, is a question for their own consciences, 
which we sincerely hope they may be able to resolve satisfactorily to 
themselves: but looking at the facts of the case, we must say, that a 
proceeding more at variance with the well-known principles of the 
law, never came under our observation.— Manchester Mercury. 

New Steam Engine—On Tuesday last we witnessed, at the Dundee 
Foundry, a sight truly gratifying. and highly honourable to the state 
of the arts in this town. A beautiful high pressure steam engine was 
started in the presence of a number of gentlemen collected on purpos 
to see its first performance. A description of this beautiful piece ot 
mechanism, without drawings, we doabt much, will be hardly intel- 
ligible, being so very different from any thing we have hitherto seen. 
The framing is a modification of Mr. Maudsley’s plan,—The nosles 
| are on anew plan, and forma beautiful column standing in front of 
, the cylinder. ‘The cylinder is eleven Inches and a half in diameter, 
the piston of which is furnished with metalic packing. Both nosles 
and cylinder are finely finished and highly polished, which willin @ 
great measure prevent the loss of heat, by radiation from theirsurfaces. 
The nosles are furnished with slide valves, the plan of working which 
is both ingenious and effective, and certainly little liable to derange- 
ment. In order to take advantage of the heat as far as possible the 
steam passes from the nosles into a vessel of cold water, which when 
heated by the steam, is forced up by a pump into the boiler, to supply 
the waste there. In order to balance the crank, &c. the fly-wheel, 
which is ten feet in diameter, is cast hollow on one side, which ad- 
mirably answers the purpose. The engine makes forty-two strokes 
per minute—the length of the stroke is two feet and a half; andit is 
purposed to work it with steam, at a pressure of 25 pounds per inch, 
in which case her powers will be equal to that of siz horses. What 
struck us most was, that the engine, when in full operation, made 
no more noise thana common clock. The whole stands ina space 
of four feet by five ; andthe height of the framing is thirteen feet from 
the floor. In short. this beautiful engine (the first made on the high 
pressure plan in this part of the country,) does equal credit to the 
taste of the manager and the ingenuity of the workman. We under- 





our excellent artist, Mr. Johnston, could pencil, orthe most alert of 
were not unfrequently met with—they differed but little in appear- | his lady-pupils cut out of paper. 
ance from the Aboriginals of New South Wales, and were less shy 
From the estua- 
ry of Swan River, to where it is lost among the mountains, is not 
more than 45 miles in a direct line, hut performs a winding course of | window. 
about 60, The Moreau is less considerable, and is also lost in a simi- 
lar way. ‘Phe tide in both rivers, not rising more than two feet, ren- 
Turtles and myriads of black 
swans were found in the Sound, Kangaroos, emus, cockatoos, dif- 
fering from any other yet seen, with crests and breasts of the liveli- 

1 moet of the few quadrupeds, and variety of birds of 
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ises in St. Andrew-street.—Dundee Courier. 


Singular Colloguy.—At a Coroner’s inquest held on Monday at, 
St. George’s in the East, a witness being called, who gave her name 
as Mrs. Eleanor O'Keeffe, the following occurred: Coroner—Take 
that book (the Bible) in your right hand. Mrs. O’ Keeffe—Not my- 
self, indeed; [ am not fitto take the book, a poor old crater like me. 
Coroner—Oh ! but you must take the book, and be sworn to tell the 
truth, and the whole truth, to the Jury, else I must take measures to 
compel you. Mrs. O’ Keefi—Indeed then I won't, for pce and all 
your power, or forany else. Is it me who have got out of my bed to 
come here—pretty treatment indeed for an old woman. Sure I 
knows nothing at all at all about it, but that [saw the poor thing dy- 
ing. Coroner—I cannot receive your testimony, except on oath.— 
Will you take the book, and be sworn. Mrs. 0’ Keeffe—Oh, then the 
devil an oath I'll take. A Juror here rewtonstrated with her, and 
said they were all obliged to swear on the same book which was of- 
fered toher. The old dame, noticing the accent in which she was 
addressed, and perceiving it to be purely Munster, after eyeing the 
speaker, exclaimed—*“ Oh, then, Mr. Brady, is it yourself that’s 
‘there; God knows it’s yourself that would nut be after telling me to 
doa wrong thing.” She then took up the sacred volume, and was 
sworn in the usual form. 


An Animal.—There was, some time ago, a Mr. Rogerson, who had 
no otherservants in his house than men cooks; his butler, footman, 
housekeeper, coachman, and grooms, were all cooks. He had three 
Italian cooks, one from Florence, another from Sienna, and a third | 
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but who, as Cowslip says, in the Agreeable Surprise, ‘‘ would goto any 
lengths for beer or ale,”—to be very much slashed and cut in different 
parts of his body; “I say,” asked the king, “at what tavern did you 
get those beautiful marks? ‘“ At the sign of the Prague,” answered the 
man, ‘where your majesty paid the reckoning.”’ (It was at this city 
that Frederick was so signally defeated by Marshal Laudon.) “ Bra- 
vo! Mr. Captain,” replied Frederick, whose humour led him to ap- 
prove of these. sallies; “ Bravo! Mr. Captain!” And he did not use 
the term idly, for a commission was actually prepared, in compliment 
at once to the services and wit ofhis interlocutor.—Anecdotes of For- 
eign Courts. 

A Welchman’s Frolic.—In the Insolvent Debtor’s Court on Mon- 
day week, in the case.of Evan Oliver, it appeared, that he came from 
Montgomeryshire to London, last April, and accompanied a couple 
of ladies home, who robbed him of £900. Six week afterwards, at 
Leicester fair, he fell in with two other enticing damsels, who fleeced 
him out of £700. H¢ started in July for America, to get a situation, 
but failed in his object, staid a fortnight, and returned £100 minus— 
thus making uyia total loss of £1,700 infour months. The insolvent 
was discharged with an admonition. 

At Birmingham Police-office, last week, Thomas Murray, an Irish- 
man, was charged with heing drunk and disorderly in thre street. 


—————————SE 





The magistrate asked him if he could pay five shillings ?—“ No, your 
Worship”—could he sit in the stocks ?—*‘‘ No, your Worship.” —Pad- 
dy was, however, ordered to try his and at the latter. 


Greek Wine—Bouchet relates that Francis I. having a present of | 
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may Sir Walter Scott wear the laurels of the ‘Author of Waverley,’ 
—and long may he multiply his claimsupon the gratitude of his co- 
temporaries and of posterity —Sphynz. 

M. Bourgeois, of St. Denis, having accidentally encountered a 
person who had been taken out of the water, volunteered his aid in 
the process of resuscitation, in which he succeeded, although the 
man had been 20 minutes submersed, and been subjected to the 
“ frightful” ordeal of hanging by the heels. Proper means of recov - 
ery were applied during a full hour without success, but at the end of 
that time circulation and respiration began gradually to return; the 
recovery was accompanied, however, with dreadful tetanic convul- 
sions. Bleedings were made from the arm, to rathera copious ex- 
tent, M Bourgeois infers, that a drowned person should never be 
abandoned until decomposition be to manifest itself. Upon this 
subject M. Leroy d’Etoiles has addressed a communication to the 
Academy, in support of the claims ofgalvanism in such cases. He 
maintains, that if a short and very fine needle be plunged into the 
side ofthe body, between the 8th and 9th ribs, so that it will recah 
the attachments of the diaphram, anda communication be establish- 
ed with a pile of 25.or 30 couples of plates, of an inch diameter, the 
diaphram will immediately eontract, and an inspiration be made. 
Then, by interrupting the circle during this inspiration, and replacing 
it in order to excite a second, we may at length succeed in establish. 
ing a perfect respiration. 

A Social Paradox.—Why are the English so fond of clubs, corjo- 
rate bodies, joint-stock companies, and large associations of all kinds? 
Because they are the most unsociable set of people in the world; for 


from Viterbo, for dressing one dish of docce piccante of Florence. | some bottles of Greek wine which he found excellent, a bottle was | being mostly at variance with each other, they are glad to gét any 








He hada messenger constantly onthe road between Brittanny and | 
London, to bring him in the eggs of a certain sort of plover, tound 
near St. Maloes. Ile has eaten a single dinner at the expense of fifty- | 
eight pounds, though himself only sat down to it, and there were but | 
two dishes. He counted the minutes between meals, and seeme 
totally absorbed in the idea, or in the action of eating, yet his stom- 
ach was very small; it was the exquisite flavour alone that he sought. 
In nine years he found his table dreadfully abridged by the ruin of 
his fortune and himself hastening to poverty. This made him mel- 
ancholy, and brought on diseases. When totally ruined, (having 
spent near 150,000, a friend gave him a guinea to keep him from 
starving, and he was found in a garret soon after roasting an ortolan 
with his own hands. We regret to add, that a few days after this ex-| 
traordinary youth shot himself. We hope that his notes ere not lost | 
to the dining world,—Meg Dods’ Cookery. 

Masquerading.—At the masqued ball given on the marriage of the 
Dauphin—afterwards Louis XVI. with the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette, a circumstance occurred which yielded much diversion to the | 
whole Court. A butlet, splendidly furnished, afforded refreshments | 
in profusion to the company. A mask ina yellow domino was re- | 
marked to come there frequently, and to make dreadful havoc! 
amongst the liquors, the exquisite wines, and the eatables. No soon-| 
er did this mask disappear than it returned again, by its renewed as- 
sault on the good cheer before it, apparently more hungry and thirsty 
than ever. He was observed by sume, who showed him to others, 
and he became the object of universal curiosity. The King, Louis | 
XV., being told of him, wished to see him, om was soon gratified, | 
and, anxious to know who he was, had him followed; when it was 
found that the yellow domino belonged in common to the 100 Swiss 
Guard, who, putting it on alternately, succeeded each other at this 
post, which was not the worst in the room. The Swiss Guard con- 
sisted of remarkably stout men, each of whom was supposed, on this 
oceasion, to have devoured as much as 10 of the other persons pres- 
ént; so that it was conjectured tuey must have consumed as much as 
would have sufficed 1000 of the company. 


Curious Compliment to the Fair Ser.—The following curious com- 
pliment to the fair sex is to be found in an old play, entitled Cupid's | 
Whirligig :—* Who would abuse your sex that knew it?) O woman! | 
‘vere we not born of you? 








| 


Should we not, then, honour you? 
Nursed by you, and not regard you! Made for you, and not seek 
you! Andsince we were made before you, should we not love and 
admire you, as the last and most pertect work of Nature? Man) 
was made when Nature was but an apprentice, but woman when | 
she was a skilful mistress of her art. by your love we live ina 
double breath, even in our offspring after death. Are not all vices 
masculine, and virtues femivine? Are not the muses the loves of | 
the learned? Do not all noble spirits follow the graces, because | 
they are women? Was not the princess and foundress of al! good | 
arts, (Minerva, born of the brain of the highest Jove) a woman ? | 
Has not woman the face of love, the tongue of persuasion, and the | 
body of delight? O, divine, perfectioned woman! If it be of thy | 
sex, so excellent, what is it then, to be a woman enriched by nature, | 
nade excellent by education, noble by birth, chaste by virtue, adorn- | 
ed by beauty! A fair woman, which is the ornament of heaven, | 
the grace of earth, the joy of life, and the delight of all sense ;—even 
the very suzmum bonum of man’s existence.’—Cupid’s Album. 
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Vavictices. 


Within a few miles of London may be seen, conspicuously fixed 





in a plantation, the notice, that ‘ Steel traps and Spring guns are set | 


left on the buffet of the dining room. Next day, the king called for | One else to join and be on their side; having no spontaneous attrac- 
his Greek wine, when the bottle was found empty: and an archer of tion, they are forced to fasten themselves into the machine of society 
the Scottish guard confessed the theft. Being brought before the | 2"d each holds out in his individual shyness and reserve, till he is car- 
Monarch, who asked him how he knew that the wine he had stolen | Tied away by the crowd, and borne with a violent, but welcome, 
was the Greek ? He answered, that he had applied the bottle to his | shock against some other mass of aggregate prejudice or self-interest. 
mouth, and, as he gulped, the wine cried grec, grec, grec. This odd | The English join together to get rid of their sharp points and sense of 
answer surprised the good king into a fit of laughter, and the soldier | uncomfortable peculiarity. Hence, their clubs, their mobs, their 
got off scott-free. —— echonag hry poe me re _— ge — 

Messrs. Shiel and O’ Connell.—It is truly amusing to hear these ora- | S@00INE iu every Ming. | Aan mugiish mow 1s a covection.ot violent 
torical patriots, now that it is their cue to be friends—thet is, from the | and head-strong humours, acting with double force from each man’s 


teeth outwards—bespatter each other with praise the most gross, and | natural self-will, and the sense of opposition to others; and the same 
heap npon each other compliments the most fulsome. In looking | 


over an old file of newspapers, we have selected the following spe- | 
cimens, which we take leave to contrast with those of more modern | 
date :— 
O'Connell at Peace. O'Connell at War. 
“Need I say that I mean my “TI compare little Shiel to a 
highly-gifted and talented friend, squeaking monkey, or to a useful | 
Mr. Shiel, whose eloquent efforts kind of man in Edinburgh that | 


in the cause of his country are un- goes about crying, “‘ Whawants 
equalled in the annals of history?” me?’” 
Shiel at War. 


Shiel at Peace. 

“T admire the straight-forward “Tecan liken Mr. O'Connell to | 
inanliness of my friend O’Connell. nothing but the straw dangling in | 
He is habitually candid and hon- amber—his heart to the burning | 
est.” entrails of Etna—his speeches are 

like the lava of its eruptions—his 
mouth is the crater from whence 
issuethose inflammatory speeches 
that have withered Ireland’s pros- 
perity, and clothed her peasantry 
with rags and misery.” 

We adopt the “war” side of the columa as that containing the 
true opinion of each orator of his brother. Noreader can entertain 
a doubt that the sentiments uttered by both, and therein set forth, are 
true, genuine, and sincere. Are not these a precious pair of fellows 
to gull a nation ?—Dublin Evening Mail. 


| 


Why is a dandy like a haunch of venison ?—Because he is a bit of | 


a buck. 


may be said of the nation at large. The French unite and separate 
more easily ; and therefore do not collect into such formidable mass- 
es, and act with such unity and tenacity of purpose. It is the same 
with their ideas, which easily join together, and easily part company ; 
but do not form large or striking masses: and hence the French are 
full of wit and faney, but without imagination or principle. The 
French are governed by fashion, the English by cabal—London 
Weekly Review. 

The new French diligences set up by M. Lafitte are of a most com: 
modinus description ; the cushi syns are stuffed with spiral wire-springs, 
by means of which the exact degree of elasticity required, being giv- 
en at the first, isalways maintained, instead of becoming hard by use 
as in the ordinary way of stuffing. They have the great advantage 
also of affording a cool seat, which in a long journey is no small lux- 


lury. This manufacture is carried on to a considcrable extent in Lon- 


don for beds, &c. If these answer well in other respects, they will 
be a great means for doing away the harbourage for moths, which 
wool or bair mattresses afford. 


Dr. William Poynter, the Roman Catholic Bishop of the London 
district, was a native of Petersfield, Hants. The Rev. Dr. Bramston 
succeeds him as Bishop, a gntleman who in early life was a member 
of the Church of England, and was educated for the Bar, but having 
become a Roman Catholic, quitted the Temple, and proceeded to the 
English College in Lisbon, where he was edncated for the Priesthood. 
He was consecrated Bishop some years since as coadjutor to the de- 
ceased (Dr. Poynter,) whom he was destined to succeed. 


Claimant to the Dukettom of Chandos.—We have ascertained that 
the report is cofrect respecting a claimant having appeared to thé 


Resolution to abilities is what the powder is to the shot. The | Dukedom of Chandos, together with the valuable estates belonging 


i shot does the execution—but the powder gives the impetus. 


To the honour of virtue be it said, that a man’s greatest misfortunes 
are generally occasioned by his crimes. 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of conversation; they do not 
take in any thing for their own use, but merely to pass it to another. 
—Steele. 

Some of the Rabbinical writers tell us, that during the sojournment 
in Paradise, heaven sent duwn twelve baskets of Talk, and while 
Adam was eating three of them, Eve snatched up the other nine. 

The Opposition.—During Mr. Pope's last illness, a squabble hap-} 
pened in the chamber between his two physicians, Drs. Burton and 
Thompson, the former charging the latter with hastening his death by 
the violent purges he had prescribed, and the other retorting the | 
charge. Mr. Pope, at length, silenced them, saying, “ Gentlemen, I 
only learn from your discourse that T am in a very dangerous way; 





‘therefore, all I have now to ask is, that the following epigram may 
‘be added, after my death, to the next edition of the “ Dunciad,” by | 
| way of Postscript :— 


Dunces, rejoice ; forgive all censures past: 
The greatest dunce has killed your foe at last. 
| Others say that these lines were really written by Dr. Burton himself; 


in these grounds ;” to which is annexed the following significant and } and the following epigram by a friend of Dr. Thompson's was occa- 


kindly hint,—* N. B. Ifa man is caught in this trap, it will break a 
horse's leg.” 

A Sincutan Wayt.—In the town of Frome, is a placard in a de- 
cent window, to this effect: ‘‘ Wanted—a few young Parsons to 
learn the Straw business.” 

Marcu or Intetirect.—“ Ah! John, how do you do?” said a 
liveried servant to a brother bone-polisher, in Pall Mall, on Monday. 
“Very well, William, I thank you,” was the reply, “excuse my 


| 
sioned by the foregoing one :— 
' As physic and verse both to Phebus belong, 
So the College oft dabble in potion and song, 
° Hence Burton, resolv’d his emetics shall hit, 


| When his recipes fail, gives a purge with his wit. 








Sumntlacy, 





glove !” stretehing out his paw with a kid glove upon it. 


Ifa man have but one eye, place him in the company of two per- 
sons, each having two, and he will see more than either. He will 
see four eyes, and neither of the others will see more than three. 


An ancient writer, speaking of such as are enemies to innocent 
Amusements, says—* Had these people the government of the world, 
they would deprive the year of spring, and life of youth.” 


A blue-stocking lady, whose volubility of tongue was not the most 
edifying and amusing imaginable, told her spouse she should spurn 
the restraints of custom, and imitate the philosophy of antiquity. 
“ Do, my dear, (replied the husband) and let Xenocrates be your 
pattern, for he devoted a great portion of the day to silence.” 


A boy who had stolen some apples was forgiven for the rather in- 
genious manner in which he excused himself. ‘The schoolmaster 
asking him what he bad to say for himself, the urchin replied “ the 
apples were Tom’s; I don’t know how he got them ; and now they're 
mine and hedon’t know how J got them.” 


Stolen Goods.—A negro in Jumaica was tried for theft, and being 
convicted was ordered to be flogged. He begged hard to be heard, 
which being granted. he asked “ if white man buy tolen goods why he 


no floggee too ’—* Well’ said the Judge, ‘ so he would.’ —*‘ Dere den,” 
replied Mungo, “ dere my massa; he by folen goods; he know me stol- | ,ere never could be much doubt of the real truth of the affair. 


en yet he buy me.”’ 


Incredible story of a Hawk.—-It happened one day, that Abbas Mir- 
| za, fatigued with hunting, had sat down on the top of the hill with a 
| favourite hawk on his band; he called for some water, and a cup was 
| brought from a neighbouring spring ; the hawk dashed the cup from 
‘the king’s hand as he was about to drink; another was sent for, but 
| the bird managed to spill it likewise ; a third, and a fourth shared the 

same fate. 

time to take another cup, one of his attendants noticed that the water 
| was discoloured. This gave rise to suspicions; and the spring was 
| found to have been poisoned with the venom of a snake or some poi- 

sonous plant. Shah Abbas, inconsolable at his rashness in destroying 
the bird which had saved his life, built a dome to his memory, and is 
said to have often visited it.—Sketches of Persia. 


We turn from the ‘Author of Waverly.’ no longer ‘the Great 
Unknown,’ to Sir. Walter Scott, the most felicitous writer of his age, 
who has communicated more to tae stores of pure, and innocent, and 
lofty pleasures, than any single mind, with the exception of Shak- 
speare. It is delightful to find him throwing off his disguise upon the 
appearance of such a work as ‘The Chronicles of the Canongate.’ 
There is certainly no fear that, like the Arlechino, who, when he 
played barefaced, was considered as having made a total failure, he 
should endanger his popularity by having laid aside his ‘ot, 

e 


mask was like the thin veil of a pretty woman—a Ver7 graceful orna- 





A Captain's Wit—Frederick the Great, at a grand review at Ber- ment. But the face will bearthe public gaze without the veil, Long 


The monarch in arage killed the hawk. Before he had | 


to that tile. The claimant’s name is Bridges, he resides in Windsor, 
and was a stone-mason. The estates are said to be worth £70,000, 
per arin., with 20 years’ rent in arrear. Mr. B. has already taken 
nossession of part of the property, he is a plain sensible man, about 
40 years of age, with six children, young enough to be educated 
suitably to the exalted station they willhave to fill—London Paper. 


Ata public sale on Friday week at Port Dundas, Glasgow, a log of 
Hondurus Bay mahogany was sold, of the largest dimensions ever 
imported into this part of the country. It was taken to the wood 
yard upon a four wheeled carriage, and was placed in the centre of 
two logs preparatory to being cut up, there being no saw pit capable 
of containing it. It is 16 feet long, 5 feet 6 inches in depth, and 4 feet 
9 inches broad—contents, 418 cubic feet—5016 feet of inch deal— 
cost of sawing at 3d. afoot, £62 14s.—value 292, 12s. at Is. 2d.a foot. 


The weight of the log was about 7j tons, or at the rate a cubic foot of 


| 414lbs.—Glasgow Courier. 


Extraordinary Fact.—At the funeral of Abraham Griffith, of Bryn” 
cinan (a tenant of Lord Newborough.) in the !parish Church of Nevin 
in this county, a few days ago, it wasfound on opening the vault where 
his wife had nine years ago been interred, that the coffin which con- 
tained her remains was completely turned on its side. Many who 
were then present were at the previous funeral, and had seen it put 
up in the vault on its flat, and covered over in that position —Nort/: 
Wales Chronicle. 


Ancient Rural Economy.-—The sheep of Tarentum and Attica had e 
, Wool so fine, that they were covered with skins to preserve it from the 
| inclemency of the weather. The skins thus used as great coats for 
the sheep, were imported from Arabia—London Review. 


| One of the most valnable and useful discoveries in agriculture is to 
| mix layers of green or new-cut clover with layers of straw in ricks or 
| stacks; thus the het of the clover is absorbed by thestraw; which, 
_ thus impregnated, both horses and cattle eat greedily, andthe clover 
is dried and prevented from heating. This practice is particularly 
calculated for second crops ofclover and rye-grass. 

To defend the Roof of a House from the Weather and Fire.—T tke 
ove measure of fine sand, two measures of wood ashes well sifted 
three of slackened lime ground up with oil, laidon with a painter's 
brush, the first coat thin, the second thick. Ipainted ona board with 
this mixture, and it adhered so strongly to it thatit resisted an iron too} 
and the operation of fire. I used only a partof it, and leaving the 
rest in an iron pot, left it with the wateron its top, which is now es 
hard as stone, and not in theJeast altered by the effect of the water. 

Damp-destroyer.—By placing an unstopped bottle, or more open 
vessel if convenient, containing strong sulphuric acid, in any part of 
a room, the moisture of the air becomes rapidly absorbed, and the 
salubrity ofthe apartment consequently improved. The great ¢apa- 
city of sulphuric acid fo: vapour, and the cheapness of the acid ren- 
ders this mode of absorbing humidity very enonomical. ' 

The estate of Sir John Perring, Bart. in South Devon. was on 

ae brought to the hammer, at Garraway’s, by Mr. Robins, o* 
Warwick House, Regest street. ‘This property pyt_up in one lot, e* 
£54,000, brought the-gum up to £53,400 and ati this the estate was 
knocked down. ‘ 

Borar.—A new borat-of crystallised soda is at present manufactur- 
ing in France, the crystals of which contain a much larger proportior, 














































in which Mr. W. Cobbett, Jun. had proceeded against a toll-gate at ole 
keeper, for taking above the legal toll ona cart, Mr. Halls, one o yr LAW INTE LLIGENCE. : that day, 

Parliament saiepie tes wees Pee elated wie Court or Cuax Der. 4 1997 a ’ four in the afternoon, announce that the Ambassadors have not quit- 
each other, that the public could as easily know what the law on the Nascery, Der. 4, 1827.—1xguxcri0 nee ten 


pg Cm ted that city ; that they have not asked for their 9 ep and that 
: inserinti . . art v. fart. ghia. . |Count Guilleminot was to have an interview wit the Reis Effendi 
a pallor Boe fs, they could read a Roman inseription upon the es ._ This was a motion to commit the defendant for Violation of an in- the next day. The Ambassadors also expected the answer toa note 
p gh. ' Junction granted by the Court. i 
There isa question which we should like to see engage more of 


Fat ; . ity of Constantinople had not been interrupted.” 
ihe public interest than it has fora long time past done—we mean the and partners in trade as wine and brandy merchants; a misunder- | P P 
political condition of the Jews. Our attentiun has been attracted to i i 


. From the Moniteur of Dec. 3. 

standing having occurr d between them; the defendant struck the a 

this topic by two Meetings which have been held within these few plaintif® who filed a bill. in this court for the dissolution of the arti-} Augsburg, Nov. 28.—The F lorence Gazette has letters from Zante. 
days, principally in consequence of an Ukase published by the Em. 


eror Nicholas, which appears to indicate very little knowledge, and tion to restrain the defendant from drawing bills or receiving mone . 
mn less fecling, on the part of that Monarch’s advisers. Measures in the name and on account of the rt, Be from otherwise ries ofall the three squadrons were expected there. 
of even a more harsh character seem tu have been adopted towards ineddling in the affairs of the partnership, unless for the purposes of | Navarin during the battle of the Oth: but was 
them in other quarters. The most absurd of these is a regulation of 
the government of Frankfort, by which not more than fifteen out ofa 


278 _ | She Aloion, __ February 9, 
of borax than 


The Glorious Uneertainty, &c, ! 









































SSS 
ordinary. It promises ‘to be very serviceable in the |retain his arms, that he ma 





I ee a 
¥ point to them as the weapons, the dread \the next day with the Reis Effendi. 
of which went far to keep the hearths of Englishmen from being | Gazette, 
!—In giving his decision upon a case ; trodden by the foot of the Stranger.— New Times. 





—_—_—_—_— 
According to the Augsburg 
the Allied Ministers had granted seven days to’ the Porte 
to accept or reject peace, so that nothing could be known for cer. 
tain till the 16th ; neither would their departure take Place before 







































‘ Aceounts from Constantinople, dated the 11th November, at 























, d itte div ; il. 
The plaintiff, F, Hart, and the defendant, Jacob Hart, are brothers |" hich they ha transmitted to the Divan on the 9th. The tranqui! 






















: oe Tet ai injunc- | Of the 26th, and from Corfu of the 30th of October. Several Englis), 
cles of partnership, and on the first of August last obtained an injunc men-of-war had come to the former island to repair; the wourdes 
Ibrahim was not a: 


half way between 




































































the same. The defendant was charged with having collected debts | Navarin and Patras, whither he was going by lan 








d to relieve the gar. f 
h qd lowed t This j t intolereb! |in violation of the terms of the injunction. i steal sera dhe omty pressed by the Greeks, and in Want of am. 
‘1ousand are allowed to marry in a year. ‘This is a most into erable} It was urged in Opposition to the motion to commit, that the de- : ‘ph , / ‘ ' 
evievance on the descendants of Heber, who, all over the world, are | fendant had ont intended any violation, but was acting for the benefit a ae mh pariee bp ne ‘a ee mare fag i 
most sturdy impugners of the doctrines of Malthus, and specially ad-| of the firm. That no doubt of his solvency had been thrown out, r whe 4 8 : of Mf cle we oath ”d an 7 pads Ske . 
dicted to early marriages. Indeed, their women—and this is a very | nor avy imputation that he intended to apply the funds to his own | He nag tom . oy ‘aes | t tan oh hh hit ’ “pe ‘ 
curious physical fact—still resemble, after eighteen hundred years’ !yse: and that he had charged himselt with these funds in the partner. | "oops pond ww ae iy swith Paes ‘d “ mr € himself in i 
banishment, their Asiatic sisters in their premature anility. A Jew | ship books. The facts of the case are stated in the following opinion | er pet me Se, *, a b a fdr * can : ae he C 4{ 
girl, who is often the most lovely and attractive of beings at sixteen, | siven immediately after the argument, by : _ foe rance : ¥ een ac ae : ¥ nim y the cnmand: Y 
tades ere she is twenty-five, and becomes an old woman at thirty. — | 1e Lory Cuancettor.—By the latter part of this injunction, the ety pos yo F i bele aore “%: —* he _— my! - instantly gave - 
Nature here, which is for the most part the originator of custom, | defendats is prohibited from receiving any money due to the partner. | ooh ag = “ "doa fb 'b sd 4 The. oad et ig ee , 
sanctions the dispositions of the Jews to bow to the yoke of Hymen | ship, unless the receipt of it was necessary for the partnership purpo- | “ 4 1 “ai oe , Sane tt fo “ “ ort many | . Lf c ag be 
at an early age. It would be a question of too much magnitude for | ses. ‘and unless also he should pay over the amount forthwith. He. pre the _ a ht ey ‘Din a tg = 4 a ci in 
Us at present to: inquire Why that unhappy people have been every | had not only received debts due to the partnership, but had, in a| ake ay le the win 1 ‘the Torke ‘sal eb a le 1700 we “= ny As 
where so greviously persecuted. ‘eave but one observation to manner the most extraordinary, violated the order of the Court, in | t00 cco ay By ‘let! od ba hen “i arte oe. we oli 
iuake, and it is this:—Their present condition isa living and sensible | respect to the mode in which he did so receive monies of the firm. | eTel € turch is > om y vesieging -y “om of —_ om os 
proof of the folly and absurdity of persecution, They have been | ft \-a. part of the original charge against the defendant, that he had | omen ¥ ry ‘ org athe ron pose my arrive mie : 
abused. plundered, trodden down, for nearly two thousand years, by | left London for the Purpose of collecting debts due to the firm, and} ee ae oe nk - yt *s I " 1 i ‘eohat - t ae dee f ma a 
Pagan, Christian, and Turk; and after all this, they are the same in | With the intention to apply them to his own use. On that ground od of han ape ‘ion hes of scale ne aed be .- Joy Iu) 
semper, constitution, and habits, as when they followed David to vic- | the injunetion was granted, and after that he nevertheless continued thera’ yen | hess Che ge t ed rs = acer ae ; ~ gpl an 
‘ory. ‘They are subject in England, the home and nursing mother of | to pursne the same course ; for we find, that, with the same purpose, a Pv heceg 7 oo ’ wad _—e ae oy - pe an eae Ro 
all that is noble, good, and free, to but few disabilities; yet we could | he leaves London for Derbyshire and Leicestershire, on the 15th of | sec to Joy. — te he othe. sorte An the ¢ uae es to tris 
wish to see these disabilities done away; nor are we aware of any November, where he received various sums of money due to the firm, Lave s “ h ‘Chong: cae we Te De Were the first in Opening the we: 
danger, real or problematical, that should bar the way to their rem0-! amounting to £1500, and upwards, which he did not apply to the | OOS of the Chapels - omg 8 20 Deum. : ae 
val. None, atleast, of the arguments which are urged against the | partnership purposes, but retained them for his own use. Mr. Roupel ; ” From the London Courier. ' } of { 
Catholics can by urged against the Israelites—they acknowledge no | had suggested that this arose from his client’s misunderstanding the} The French Ministry.— lhe result of the elections in France, as ~ 
foreign influence, they offer no divided allegiance. We have not | terms of the injunction; but, there was no affidavit to prove the fact. affecting the stability of M. de V illele’s Administration, Is @ questio:, po 
time to pursue the subject at present; but we hope it will be taken |] am, therefore, led to believe, that the defendant violated the in. not wholly destitute of importance in re‘ation to this country. M. de a 
up by those who have power to take it up, not for the sake of GiSCUS- | junction, fully aware of what he was about, and yet it is required by | Villele, from an enlightened Consideration ot the true interests of his te 
6.on, but of cure.—New Times, Dec. 7, his counsel that he shall not suffer for it. But lean find nothing in | throwsh’ = er rt ine inflvence ys ——. Prejudices, bas to tk 
ee heeiiede Se : ; Ae ; . 2 ne Ministry, and as faras he ec 
Waterloo Bridge Company.—Yesterday a meeting of the Shareho!.| his ve a denying his knowledge of the terms of the + drtaer per aaah nee cha aw aiotes ons red aa not 
lers in this Company was held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, | 0° tending in any w ay to mitigate his offence. He has committed a | ¢ veel ene > “tony tothe 'Y does 
ers in this coy ; : : , ‘oss infrinceme | . Sourt. and mans ef ke | Should be sorry to believe that his policy, in this respect, has rendered 
Sir Joseph Yorke Bart. in the chair, to reccive the Directors Report | ss infringement of the orde; of the c ourt, and must therefore take hi bie led to thet €. tet hostliky whies of th 
‘ st halfyear. The report was vead, from which it ap eared | the consequences. The prayer of this motion, that the defendant be ae ‘Unpopu owe noth _t0 on i 22! hostility which has latter 
for the past ha y > repor , ppear lcommitted fora ¢ utempt of the order of the Court, must there {marked the progress of the recent elections. if there be any states. ‘or 
rom the receipts for the period it included Were 7,2711. 9s. od., being b d. | ompt of the order of the iia aaa i men in France who would Wish to carry that country back to the sy:- pel 
less by 7230. 3s. 7d. than the corresponding period the preceding year | be granted, ene fs ‘former times. when # we) atti a cine? say i 
y P &P rome § 6 ye — , - | tem of former times, when it was considered a matter of nationa’ 
‘The report also stated, that the attempt of Mr. Ege, whose premises _.,. Court or Kive’s Brxcu, Noy, 29, 1297. honor, almost, if not of political necessity, for Francs togo to th and s 
the company had taken, to bringa special case against them for dam. Sittings at W estmingter, before Lord 'Texpervey and lal Knediinn England went to the right our earnest hope is that thes of By 
ages, to be argued in the Court of Exchequer, had failed, and the ver- Common Juries. sheen never have the direction of her council. ; , if an 
dict he had obtained set aside. The report was unanimously adopt-| The Earl of Dudley v Robins —Deposit on Sale of Real Estate. | The retirement of M. de Villele at the present moment, looking to rh pen 
ed, as was also the Auditors’ report. The meeting then proceeded This was an action to recover the sum of £6000. deposited by tive | the only administration that could, by possibility, succeed (for as to 2 aan 
to elect five Members of the Committee, in place of those going out Earl of Dudley, in the hands of the defendant, an eminent auctioncer, ( 
by rotation, who were all re-elected. There was net a word of a 


dividend, 


The De Vere and Tremaine class of Novels ts about to receive an | being 
accession to its number by the publication of De Lisle, or the Distrust. 


° ™ ¢ . : m of 2 

Judi ‘ te “ } liberal Cabinet, that is Wholly out of the question, ) would, we have n; ba: 

On entering into an agreement for the purchase of the Sidbury Estate. | hesitation in affirming, be an event pregnant with causes for regret , ro 

he purchase Was subsequently relinquished, on account of the estate | We do not anticipate, indeed, that M. de Villele will find himse'; saat 
subject to incumbrances and an annuity. 











: aoe tie tne The s 
) ‘ compelled to give way, though it is probable some Ministerial changes . 
solicitor was examined, who produced office copies of a judg. | will take place. ’ . f et pondi 
Jul Man, whieh will appear in a day or two. _ “2 and ” oan yee waite of eee was ant denied. segeliiiais a 
A meeting of Merchants engaged in the Mediterranean and Le- 1€ Cou sel tort r¢ platnti aving attempte to exonine him upom a AN ~ ‘ QE INORe eae 
vant Trade, was held yesterday at John's Coffee-house, when an -. oie — ate sustained by their client, in consequence | Arad By lls denn ea SEQUENCES , alpen 
na: ‘ ‘ar 7 |, for th pose 0 I ng made,— 7 * ly a ee ° 
oe soe nen ety oid, Mr. Campane objected that the declaration contained no spévial | mands of the Allies, or to withstand them by force, must sO Very soon uon of 
co-operation in any measu 8 ; , d the wi ‘as allowed to retire. | Putdown all theory on the enh ect, that labour would be thrown 
stances may call for. Rules and. regulations for the Fovernance of | Count, and the witness was allowed to retire |! a Jeet, 
the Association were proposed and agreed to. Another Meeting; Mr. Campsgtt, for the defendant, then stated that he feared that } away on the investigation. It may not be uninteresting, however, to 
nit hortly be called Rs ae epee the Coumnitiee who are to under- | his client must submit to a verdict for £6000, on the authority of de- | consider the evils Which some anticipate from the snecess of Turkey Late, 
tak ithe a ement of the: affairs of the Association. cided cases. But still, however, he had hopes-that the noble Ear] | in withstanding the Allies: we say 10 withstanding, for we do hot Ss pap 
— 4 8 niet = he Wechabites had | WUld yet be the owner of the property ; for a bill had been filed in | know that any of our political opponents have contemplated the dates tc 
Intelligenge. was received yesterday, that the ~ - ites 000 Chancery for the completion ot the purchase ; and whatever might | chance of Mahmond hoisting the stindard of the Prophet under the Thei 
attacked the Holy City of Mecca, an put to. the swor about 4 ‘ be their fate in law, he trusted that they would fare } {ter in equity ; | walls of Vienna, as one of his ancestors did. the san 
lacke ; them.| at » he trusted that t u e be juity ; | wall ; ‘ 
ot the inhabitants. 'P rey had embraced ome Speer ations °™> | and that when the plaintiff obtained is next step in the peerage, he; The evils of a protracted war with Turkey can only be estimated where 
by the bs ary of Egypt being fully cupeyed.ia another quarter, to might be elevated by the style and title of Marquis of Sidbury (A | by looking at the nature of that war, ‘which, in her present cireun. pe 
make this insurrectionary movement. ; laugh.) . | stances, Turkey is capable of tartyingon. In the first place, it wi | 3) of N 
The accounts.from Java yesterday are to the 22d of August. The Lord Textervesy observed to the jury, that the learned gentleman | not be said that Great Britain could possibly be called on to combi t “Th 
negociations with the native princes had commenced; they were who appeared for the defendant, was ‘to well acquainted with legal | Turkey by land. While the latter has the Greeks on the right flank, have re 
opened with one of the leaders of the insurrection against the Dutch principles, to suppose that in a court of law, a deposit could not be | the Russians on the left, and Austria in the rear, it is not easy to see {0 secu 
Authorities. recovered when the vendor fails to make out a perfect title, They | the point on which we should have to bear down. ‘The ‘utmost benefit 
Mortality in the Bench of Bishops,—The present year has been. re- must, therefore, find for the plaintiff the full sum of £6000, with in- therefore, that England could be called on to do, would be to watch i 
pr ree ont the When beneh af lawre ooven. Since its terest from the 6th of March, the period at which he notified to the | the shores—to mtercept the transporis—to. blockade if in harbour, 
commencement the ing prelates have died:—Dr. Pelham, of | defendant 
of Oxford 


Lincoln; Dr. Le : 
enough, of Carlisle; and’ Dr? Tomline 
At present the 
Bench, havin 

Archbishop of 


Whit 


St. Giles’ and St. Bride’s. 


- _ under every disadvantage 
We understand that Deptford Dock-yard is to: be no longer a EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, SO ensily, we need trouble ourselves but little about 1 @ portion 
building-yard. It is to be reduced toa transport yard and a depot [From the “New Times of the 7th of December.} which still remains. What ships Turkey has 
for receiving stores. A: reduction of the public expenditure is the! The French Papers of the 5th inst. reached us last nightby express. ’ 
motive for this measure, ame a : a : 
- hibiting for some Navarin, the Austrian Ministry addressed a note to the Allied Pow 
ti be at the Nec eephants. Chet ee to She King of |!" which it declaed, that Whatever might happen at C ’| for a greater British naval foree in the Mediterranean than the con- 
ime at the Menagerie in Ig Austria was determined not to depart from her system ot neutrality. |... 9° me piracy, whicl . 
8 for 7001. ; ~.; Unuance of the system of piracy, which peace with Turkey bad 
— ; f Kine’s| EP his very declaration shows that much good has been effected by this generated, must have rendered necessary. So far 
The Rev. R. Taylor attended several days.in the Court o ; ‘ie | splendid victory. Those who have attended to the condnet of Aus- of 
a tuts, scenes. —, ea twemee tne ut “d be tria before the naval force.of the Purkish empire was ove 
y ief Justice, e wou , . mt i : ; 
that his recognizances would remain fi force in case the prosecutors hi Beng de wa — oT hay ceunaes 
should determine to move for the judgment of the Court. tht : : 


Government has determined‘on abolishing the yeomanry corps in} and menance before, sh 
all countries where their active services. have. not been required’ pliant—nor does she limit herse! 
ithin the last ten years. - The yeomatry, for many years, have tility. She endeavours to ifopress it on the P. 
n in.a dwindling state, and have’ nearly’ lost their distinctive cha- the Power whom she alone, 


acter, 


t h more e nse and much i é t 
motive than te Ww hich it | : Upon its victim. The Grand Vizier is - a to neck tae Ment ae hazard while the war = 
diminished the charms of being called oa to serve in the militia, said, in this article, te have writte 

end mere especially since the lowering of the assessed taxes, the tervich, requesting the mediati f ria 
attendance oe scanty and irregular. Even without any reso-| the Allies. It would seem from this fact, if it be 
Gution of Ministers, 

Let not this. be regretted, It ought to afford heartfelt pleasure to | the matter 


“every lover of his country, that it no longer requires services of such | Hopes of peace were 
conten The imposing front whicli they ont with 


seated to France—the moral force which sogeneral a rallying round 


the @ 
* effected- 
Be fi 


0 
& Ggdler-enciite ever to present itself, they wanld rally again as| only had not quitted Cons 
toldiy 


! t J though she mirzht dict b, she could not down, their liberty. 
and as readily. We bope that each man will be allowed to- their pessports, and Count Guillemtinot wae fS have’ an eter thw! an ® ra oh os Y 





f the assist of E ’ ' ks, thous: axsist ' 
of Old England indicated—and the solid good which. it} SECOND RON, 7 o'clock. —tprew from Paris We have | the assistance of Egyps, and the Gane Pa “iy! we 


his determination not to complete the purchase, and to capture if af sea, the men-of-war be] 


| A verdict was immediately found for the plaintiff—Damages this task she would b 
fyman, of Winchester.— £6,440. 






onging to the Porte. Jn 
; Dr: King, of Rochester; Dr. Good. € assisted by the fieets of France and of Russia : 
+ and what is perhaps of more importance than either, by the whole 
pof York is the- father of the Episcopal Mr. Campsett—If, my Lord, upon consideration, We should fleets and vessels. regular and irregular, of the Greeks, Which, in 
beet consevrated to-the Séeof €arliste in 1791 - the | deem it expedient t 


© move to.reduce the damages, Will your Lord-| our present position, we are compelled to hold in check rether 
Canterbury was consecrated to: Norwich m 1792. ~*~ allow us to move fur th: 


it purpose ? thantoemploy. It is quite true, as it has been observed, that the 
: : ; ord Texterpes—If you should be so advised you may move. navy of Turkey is not Wholly aunihilated; and that the vessels 
clock is.about to be illumittated on the same plan as 


sunk and bummed at Navarin belonged chiefly to Egypt. But i 
» & powerful armament was déstroyeu 





ietedn yet in her possession 
2 ~ ’ ; I PCiS *t 
They inform us, that after having learned the result of the battle of | chetorte cen on rather as 0 pects of capture than 


| she holds them only till we see convenient to take 


were, Under all these circumstances, no war with Turke 
Onstantinople, | 


of contention- 
them from her.— 
¥ can possibly cal! 


——e S , therefore, -as tha: 
beanch of the service is concerned, it seems to us a matter of very 


small moment whether we have peace or war. It must, however 
be quite evident; that by abstaining from all interpasition—by, allow 
ing the contest of extermination. to £0 On, which the Opponents ct 
the Ministry declare to be the most humane, religious, and peaceable 
: "| mode—the only result must have been, continued and augmented 
f to abstinence from. threatened hos piracy, the gradual impoverishraent and weakness of both parties, 

"Orte, and to persuade or the aznihilation of the One, Without the advantages of triumph to 
perhaps, has led into War, to reject the the other. In either of these cases, ne should have been subjected 
vice, and to submit tothe chastisement 


rthrown, 
to its extremest 


t will see what a) 
mighty change was atonce operated in her opinions. Aj) complaint | 


a 
, She suddenly becomes most friendly and com 








have: been in many cases kept ap. from. hardly any fatal influence of her former ad 
$ the militia, and the horse tax. Since the war which it has breught down 


: consequent loss when it tertoinated. But 
n an-antograph letter to Prince Met- then we must subsidise the Greeks We need notsremark on the 
on of Austria between the Porte and facility of assumption which is ‘displayed here. Were we to on 
true, that notwith- why, we should in vain look for ‘un answer. Ketit however He 
| granted; for the sake of argument, that we should subsidise, or rathes 
» She ismow most desirous of caring to an accommodation. that we should guarantee, @ smal toan: to the Greeks,what would 
, therefore, ouce more entertained at Vienna, be the object of sucly a loan? Not; most assuredly, that they should 

more confidence oe a seemed to justify. be enabled to carry on the war with Turkey; for’ deprive the letter | 

rom the same. . 


hese corps.would sogn have died.a natural death. standing the good and bold face which Turk 


the volunteers pre- 


never be sufficiently appreciated, sit o@ git never to} just received the Gasette de France of Phutsday. auy other Power, are imore than equal to-the Vindication of their 


Y: Itbriags intelli. ing j te ight recog it 23 Spoi 
n. We will not say, we trust—for, we know, that, were | gence from Constantinople to the 12th ult. The Arobassadars not] fre pee mence he eae rete to  Aaeeiees a 


fuses t ‘oenise the Vi d ih iea; b 
tantinople, Lut hiad_not even asked for! though che eee, the She end indepence of Ameries " 


She tried i with ett the strancth of.the J res; exrd’ teas foiledy 
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though they formed a band infinitely superior to the Tacticos. The 
only purpose therefore for which a loan could be required by Greece, 
would be to enable her to build her dilapidated forts—to set up again 
her burned and ruined towns—to repair her harbours—to produce 
the fixed capital neces: for the evolution of her natural riches. 
Such a Joan would be “bread cast on the waters,” to be gathered 
again with interest after many days. It is, however, unnecessary to 
dwell on what would be the consequence of a prolonged war with 
the Porte. The very supposition of such an event betrays the ut- 
most ignorance of the state of the Ottoman dominions, and of the for- 
ces that may be arrayed against them, We must attcnd to the evils 
which it is said must issue from a contest nae in waged against 
Turkey—evils, if they are to be so denominated, much more likely 
to occur. We shall in that case contribute, ithas been said, to build 
up a power—Russia—which is already dangerous to the liberties of 
mankind, and we shall pull down one of the most powerful barriers 
toits increase. Neither of these positions are truce. Itis not true 
that the alliance between the Three Great Monarchies of Europe 
will tend, even in the event ofa successful war with Turkey, to ag- 
erandize Russia, It is not true that Turkey opposes any barrier to 
the aggrandizement. The treaty of the 6th of July is of all others 
bést calculated to repress any attempt at aggrandizement on the part 








of the Czar. He is bound hand and foot by his own voluntary act: | 


he cannot move but in company, and with the consent of England 
and France, So far from from favouring, the treaty stands opposed 
to the ambition of Russia, were she disposed to gratify it in the way 
supposed. If no treaty had been entered into, will it be said 
that Russia might not, and would not have found, not one, but 
a hundred, good and sufficient reasons for attacking Turkey? And 
with what show of propriety could we have interfered to prevent her! 
Will the most ardent admirers of the Turks attempt to assert, that, not 
content with leaving the Greeks unassisted, we should have engaged 
ina warto prevent other powers from bringing them assistance? 
And, unrepressed by England, what could hinder the Emperor Nich- 
olas trom marching to Constantinople, and fixing bis head-quarters in 
the Seraglio in x2 weeks? This consummation, which our cotem- 
porary looks on as something only less dreadful than the end ofthe 
world, is prevented by but one thing, and that is the Treaty of the 6th 
July, and the events consequent on itsexecution. But, grant the 


worst that can be supposed—grant the partition of Turkey—give | 


Roumelia to the Russians—push forward the frontiers of Aus- 
tria, until they and those of the Czar clip in Greece from 
west to east—-give the isles of the Levantto England and France 
—send half a million of Irishmen to rebuild the hundred cities 


of Crete, and Ict the white flag wave over the pavilions of Venus, 


in ber ancient and beloved abode of Cyprus—grant ali this, 
and we deny that any danger would accrue to Europe by the change 
‘~we deny that Christendom would be a loser, should every tur- 
baned slave be sent back, poor and hnngry as he was bounded forth, 
to the mountain fastnesses of his fathers. We do not advise, we do 
noteven desire, the conquest of Turkey; but the event, if ever it 
does take place, cannot fail to be favourable to Europe. The Turks 
of the present day may not be very far behind the Russians; but the 
latter are improving—the former are not. Look to Russia, in point 
of civilization, acentury and a quarter ago, and look to her now, and 
say if the ons picture resembles the other! Then look to Turkey, 
and say if, from the day that the Crescent first glittered on the towers 
of Byzantium, one change has been effected in her national character! 
if any be observable, it * for the worse and not forthe better. Such 
a people will never be civilized but by conquest, unhappily, but truly, 
the only civilizer to which barbarism ever yields, As to any dread 
of the power of Russia from the extension of her dominions, we con- 
sider it worse than ridiculous, Every extension of her territory but 
«xposes her more readily to attack without adding to her strength. 
The shooting forth of her branches is unaccompanied by any corres- 
ponding growth in the trunk—the extension of her wings only serves 
to weaken her centre. Jf ever the dream of universal conquest be 
realized it must be by a nation powerful in home resources so con- 
eentrated as.to be instantly available. It must not be by Russia, ef 
allgothers—an empire of colonies—an army of out-posts—a popula- 
tion of shreps and patches—here alittle and there a little. 


<j 
[From the New-York Daily Advertiser. ] 

Latest from Spain.—Our Correspondents at Cadiz have forwarded 
us papers of that city to the 14th of Dec. which contain Madrid 
dates to the 7th—much later than we have by any other conveyance. 

Their majesties left Tarragona on the 3d, and reached Villa Franca 
the same day, in good health, The accounts say they were every 
‘where received with enthusiasm, and that the rebellion was put 
down. The following Decree was published by the king on the 
30 of Nov, :— 

“ The prompt submission with which the insurgents in this district 
have responded to my paternal voice, and the measures I have taken 
to secure in it tranquility and good order, with all their attendant 
benefits, I have happily put a termination, on this soil, to civil war, 
excited by seduction and deceit; and declaring myself indebted to 
iivine Providence for this triumph of peace, I have resolved that 
‘te Deum shall be solemnly chaunted in all the churches of my domi- 
nions, to give thanks to God for so signal a favor, and to implore the 
assistance of his omnipotence to preserve the complete felicity of the 
monarchy, the only object of my wishes. Let this be understood 
und communicated to all to whom its fulfilment belongs.’—[ Sealed 
by the Royal hand.] 

Barcelona has been made a Port of Deposit, with the same privi- 
leges as those conferred on Santander, Corunna, Cadiz, and Alicant, 


ind also under the Royal Decree of 1818. ‘This measure; is made | 


tnown in a Proclamation dated in Termgona, Nov. 28th, and was 
adopted to encourage the commerce of Catalonia, particularly with 
the Levant. 

"The Importation of Cotton Yarn, of all numbers below 80, is pro- 
‘vbited in Catalonia; and means are to be adopted to encourage the 
‘pinning of it in the country. 

The king of Spain intended to enter Barcelona on the 4th of Dec. 
ihe French — having evacuated that plaee, the Royal troops, as 
‘ve learn officially, entered and took entire possession of tbe city and 
lartress on the 2eth of Nov. 

The king has bestowed a cross op the French commander, 

The Spanish frigate Perla agrived at Cadiz on the 30th of Nov. 
44 days from Havana, bringing a large amount of gold and silver, 
piincipally for the king; and 16 prisoners. 


LF Exchange at New-York on London 10} @ 194 per cent. 

















_. DEE ALBION. 
« NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1828. 


The arttval of the John Jay, has furnished us with only a few pa. 
fers Of irregular dates ;.we have however, London papers to the 7th 





























| of Dec. which contain accounts from Constantiteple to the 11th of 


November, one day later than those received by the previous vessels, 


| These accoinits’ althdugh only one day Inter, are important, as they 


advise Us uf dhe continuance of the allied Ambassadors at Constan- 
Hope, dnd of.ite Get thatthe Clvoman Porfe, sp far ffm declating 


7 ts . “ 
‘ . 


Che Alotou. 


war, has consented to accede to an additional delay of six days 
in order to enable it to come to a final decision upon the great ques- 
tion of peace or war. Some doubts, we believe, were entertained in 
London of the authenticity of the intelligence, but as it came through 
a regular channel, without any particular circumstance to impeach 
it, it must be presumed to be authentic, and we have given it inser- 
tion accordingly. 

The European Journals would seem to be preparing the public mind 
for war, but we cannot see that such an event is so certain as many 
imagine—at all events we are not under the doubtful apprehension 
for its results that many of our brother journalists seem to be, on the 
Opposite side of the Atlantic. The English Anti-Ministerial papers 
continue to sound the tocsin, and assail with the utmost vehemence 
the treaty of the 6th July ; but this is more to answer party purposes 
than from any conviction really entertained of the impolicy of the 
neasure, As matters stand the case admits of two considerations; 
first, the probability of war actually taking place ; and secondly, its 
possible consequences. Upon the first we shall say a few words, and 
with regard to the second, shal merely refer to an article from the 
New Times, which will be found in another column. In that article 
the apprehensions of the alarmists are ably dissipated, and the 
vsions, taunts, and forebodings of the English ultras, driven back, 
and wrecked upon the troubled shore of that opposition which gave 
birth to them, 

If it be insisted upon that a war must take place, we should be glad 
to know with whom? It is necessary, we believe, to have two par- 
| ties to a war, but in the present state of European affairs there is only 
jone. The fleets, the armies, and the means of carrying on aggres- 
i sive hostilities, are entirely with the Allies, and they are sa- 
tisfied with what they have already done—their object was the pro- 
tection and pacification of Greece, and that has been accomplished. 
It is true that the Divan may declare war, but what would such a 
declaration avail? To commence a war it is necessary to put into 
operation some means of annoyance. Now Turkey does not pos- 
sess any means of annoyance, and therefore cannot put them into 
operation. England is out of her reach, France is ata distance from 
her, and Austria, now that her fate has been decided by the battle of 
Navarino, refuses to take her part. How then, we may ask, is Tur- 
key to set about a war? Will it be contended thatshe will commence 
hostilities upon the Russian provinces to the north while the Czar 
has 200,000 men onthe Pruth, the command of the Black Sea, and 
the half revolted provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia in his front? 
The Sultan requires every vessel that remains afloat, and every sol- 
dier he can rally around him, to preserve his power at home and to 
quench the still smouldering embers of the Janizary rebellion. 


Eee 








tory made by Russia, in the direction of the Mediterranean, and 
ander the treaty ofthe 6th of July, none can be made by either par. 
ty—that treaty was made for a specified objeot, the paciiication of 
Greece, and no other will be suffered to grow out of it, unless 
changes and events of the most unforseen, and unexpected character 
take place. 

We admit, that if Austria were openly to espouse the cause of Tur- 
key, actually take up arms, and join ber in én expedition against 
‘Russia, that war would ensue; but this event is, confessedly, al- 
together improbable and unnatural. If the French Minister, Vil- 
lele, should unfortunately be driven from the belm of State, Charles 
the Tenth would be obliged to choose his new Ministers from the 
Ultras, or Jesuit party, who would, we seriously apprehend, change 
ithe present policy of France, and separate her from England. Such 
| an-event would be fatal to the peace of Europe, and we earnestly 
| pray that it may not take place. In this way we do see danger, and 
| instead of rejoicing in the downfall of Villele, we should consider 
jt one of the most unfortunate circumstances that could possibly 


take place. An article from the Courier in another colamn illus- 
‘trates this view of the subject. 





| 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 

The following is anextract of a letter dated the 20th ult. from Que- 
| bec; it shows pretty plainly that a strong party in Canada, particular. 
| ly among the respectable part of the inhabitants. are in favour of the 
Earl of Dalhousie and the measures of his government. : 


| We arenow busily employed, both Loyalists and Radicals, in ad- 
| dressing the Governor and the King. We beat them hollow in the 
‘respectability of our Addressers. Seven thousand signed from the 
| District of Montreal, The Quebec Address will be presented this 
| week, with two thousand from the City and vicinity. The conduct 
of the Governor-in-Chief has given universal satislaction to ever 
‘good and loyal British subject, whether of European or Canadian ort- 
‘gin. Such is the spirit of party here, personal as it is against Lord 
| Daihousie, that no bounds have been set to the calumnies and abuse 
of the radical writers. The most unjustifiable means have been re- 
| sorted to, to procure signatures, or rather crosses to the Anti-British 
| petition, for so it is. The friends of Government fearlessly wait 
ithe issue, confident that the conduct of the Governor has been just, 
| mecessary, and expedient. He will I hope be publicly thanked ‘by 
the King: whether he remains with us, or not, he will command the 
esteem and gratitude of every sound supporter of British constitu- 
, tional principles. 
| * *® * Asaproofof the estimate in which he is held by the 
higher classes of society, both English and Jacobin, for there were 
several of the latter present, on his entrance into the Amateur thea- 
tre, lately, in which were assembled six hundred persons, he was re- 
ceived with loud applause, continuing for several minutes, and oply 
| stopped by the ascent of the curtain.” 





Death of Mr. Contoay—The melancholy end of this gentleman, 
who threw himself into the sea from the packet on his way to Su- 
vannah, has excited feelings of regret in all those who knew him.— 
Nothing satisfactory has been assigned which could induce him to 
commit the rash act—nor do we hear that he had exhibited any pre- 
vious symptoms of insanity. Itis probable however that it was the 
result of a religious melancholy, or alienation of mind from severe 





known to have Bern engaget! for the last two yearp 


England, France, and Austria will not see any accession of terri. | 





While wrapt in slumber's trance she lay, 


and intémse theotogical studies, which the unfortunate decease is 


aeinaesnalgiaa—— po ——) 

From the retired habits of Mr. Conway, few persons were any 
way intimately acquainted with him, it is therefore we believe un- 
certain what were his particular views with regard to his theological 
pursuits. Itis however believed that he had retired from the stage 
and pursued the grave andsolemn nature of his studies with an ar- 
dour that proved his sincerity, and with a corresponding deportment 
inthe manner and habits of his life; but we believe that he had 
made no progress whatever in obtaining any official or authorised 
appointment, for the exercise of any sacred function, as has been 
asserted. ae 

Mr. Conway embraced the stage many years ago, and acquired 
a high proficiency in its arduous duties. He was a Tragedian of the 
Kemble school, and well represented the dignity, chasteness, and 
propriety of his great master. Possessing a sound understanding, 
anda highly cultivated intellect, he conceived and embodied the 
character of his author with justness and precision, while his noble 
and commanding figure imparted the dignity befitting the heroes of 
Shakespeare. In the earlier part of his career, he had the good for- 
tune to personate Romeo, with Miss O'Neil, when that extraordi- 
nary woman burst upon the metropolis of England in Juliet, and 
flashed through the dramatic borizen with the brilliancy and rapid- 
ity of a meteor. Nevertheless he was unfortunately the victim of 
persecution, on the part of the London press, which ultimately drove 
him to this country, where, it is but fair to say, his merits were just- 
ly appreciated, where he obtained a respite from professional 
hostility and news-paper malevolence, and where his untimely fate 
is lamented with a sincerity, alike honourable to the deceased, and 
to those who bestow it on his memory. 

Mr. Conway was in the prime of life—very tall, and of fine personal 
appearance ; his head and face were remarkably good, and quite in- 
dicative of his character—and in private life he was one of the most 
honourable, urbane, and polished men we ever met with. We hope 
what we have stated will not be considered open to the imputation of 
partiality; we should not, perhaps, have said this much, nor indeed 
have so far trusted to our own estimate, were we not confident that 
all who knew him, would bear us out in this humble sketch of his 
| character. 








THE MEMORIAL. 

This is, we believe, the last of the American Annuals for 1828. E 
emanates from Boston, and is published by True & Green and Ri- 
chardson & Lord. A part of the contributions were offered as prize 
essays, and one of the prizes was obtained by a Miss Bogart of this 
city. The beauty of the Memorial consists mainly in the excellence 
of its typography, and fineness of the paper—the engravings falling 
rather below the Atlantic Souviner, It isa very charming book ne- 
vertheless, and we have much pleasure in extracting from it the fol- 
lowing gems. Every effort of this kind deserves the favor and pa- 
tronage of the public, and we haye no doubt the Memorial will have 
its full share. 

CA BRULE, 


Young Love once on a summer’s day, 
Creptslyly inte Beauty’s bower, 





And stole away her choicest flower. 
= ® tn din COR . , 
Within a eenser which he hore, 
| Tho sportive urchin plac’d his prize, 
' And scatter'd over it his store 
| Of tender looks, and gentle sighs. 


} Yhen ftom his own bright orbs, a gleam 


| Met one from Beauty's eyes that came, - 
Chrew o’er the flower their mingled beam, 
And straight it kindled to a flame. 


Poar Beauty woke, but sought in vain, 

With prayets, and tears, and frowns, by turns, 
Co wio her flowret back again, , 

Love, langhing, cried, “it burns, it burns!" 


Ah, Beauty’s smile is all too late! 

Love, frighten'’d by her frown, is gone : 
in vain she weeps her floweret’s fate, 

But still the little fire burns on. 


; 





{ 
| ANNA BULLEN. 
i 1 weep, while gazing on thy modest face, 

(hou pictur’d history of woman's love! 
Joy spreads his burning pinions on thy cheek, 
Shaming its whiteners—and thine eyes are full 
i Of conscious beauty, while they andulate. 
| Yet all thy beauty—all-thy gentienass, 
| Serv'd but to light thy rain. Isthere not, | 
Kind heaven! some seeret talisman of hearts, 
Whereby to find a resting-plaee for love ? 
Unhappy maiden! let thy history teach 
‘The beautiful and young, that when their path 
Softens with roses, danger may be there; 
That Love may watch the bubbles of the stream, 
But never trust his image om the wave! 








A pressure of matter prevents ys from complying with the request 


Erivan by the Russians—besides that account is already generally 


known, so much so, that we did not think it necessary to advert to 
it in our article of last week. 
LLL TE 
YLVESTER’S, 130 Broadway.—In the very last New-York Lottery, we agaig 
»— had the pleasare of selling and _—_ many capitals, among which were 
30 34 45 $3000; 20 34 37 $1000; 20 30 37 $1000; 20 30 34 81000; 20 20 40 6400 
besides small prizes of $100, $80, $70, &e. &c. The next class will be drawn on 
the 20th inst. $12,750 highest prize. Tickets only $6, Half $3, Quarter $1 50, to be 
had in every variety. Orders from the couutry meet the same attention as ou per- 
sonal application, if addressed to s SYLVESTER’S 
' New-York or Philadelphia. 
N. B.—We continue the Exchange business in all its branches , continually have 
for sale, Sovereigns, Bank of England Notes, Napoleons, and every other kind of 
Gold and Silver. Persons either wishing to purchase or sell wil! do well to apply 


cent premium. 











Ran GLASS WORKING EXHIBITION, from London, 202 Breadway,be- 
tween Jobn and Fulten-streets—Mr. FINN begs leave to inform the public 

that he has commenced exhibiting his most curious and pleasing experiments of 
Fancy Glass Working, Spinning and Blowing. The variety of specimens manpfac- 
tured by the subscriber,in the ptesenceof the company, are too numerous to. men-- 
tion : suffice it to say, they consist of articles of the most fanciful description, made 


flower vases, &c.—The exhibition is opem from 1) till, aud from 6 to 10 e’clock 

Admission 25 cents; children half price. ' 
N. B.—This exhibition is particularly instractire, and merits the attenfiop of 

heads of families and guardians. - (Feb. 9. 





—— 


Cc ARD TO THE LADIES.—Min. GentAo hes remaved her Corset Warehouse 


doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton aud Dey-streets. Mrs. Cante 
connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment 
uo duubt by ber attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. {F 





made from Philadelphia, to publish the account of the capture of . 


ut oar offices. Bills on England bought and sold. Exchange ‘on ene SP hed 
e . . ~ 


of glass and onamel of various colours, such as ships, figures, quadrupeds, bitde 


tothe house formerly oceupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, ifs we 
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POBIR YT. 


THE STRANGER'S HEART. 
By Mrs. Hemans.—From the Winter's Wreath, 


The stranger’s heart! oh, wound it not! 
A yearning anguish is jts lot ; 

In the green shadow of thy tree 

The stranger finds no rest with thee. 


Thou think’st the vine’s low rustling leaves 
Glad music round thy household eaves; 
To him that sound hath sorrow’s tone— 
The stranger’s heart is with his own. 


‘Thou thinkst thy children’s laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day ; 

Then are the stranger's thoughts opprest—- 
His mother’s voice comes o'er his breast. 


Thou thinkst it sweet when friend to friend 
Beneath one roof in prayer may blend; 
Then doth the stranger’s eye grow dim— 
Far, far are those who prayed with him. 


Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land— 
The voices of thy kindred band ; 

Oh, midst them all when blest thou art, 
Deal gently with the stranger’s heart !’’ 


YN A YOUNG LADY WHOSE NAME WAS LIGIIT. 


Light was the maid, in light array'd, 
orlight to her was given ; 

From light she flew, and lightly too 
She'll light again in heav’n, 


No northern light was ¢’er so bright, 
No light could e’er be brighter ; 

iler light-drawn sigh pass'd lightly by, 
As light as air and lighter. 


The lights divine, thatlightly shine 
In yonder lighten'd skies, 

Can ne’er excel the lights that fell 
Like lightning from her eyes. 


She lightly mov’d by all belov’d, 
A light and fairy elf ; 

Light was her frame, and light her name 
For she was light itself. 


Tye Drarwua. 


LONDON THEATRICALS. 

Isidore de Merida, or the Devil's Creek, an Opera founded on the 
musical Drama of the Pirates, was last evening produced at this the- 
atre. Many years have now elapsed since the performance of Mr. 

obb’s Drama, which was exceedingly popular in its day, principal- 
i on account of Stephen Storace’s excellent music. In addition to} 
the length of time since the Pirates has appeared on the stage, so| 
many alterations have been made in the construction of the present 
rama, that a sketch of its principal incidents may not be unne- 
cessary. 

The action commences with the arrival of Isidore, a Spanish com- 
imander, at the Island of Malta. On the voyage he has been attacked 
by pirates, and is. obliged to put inte port to repair the damage sus- 
tained inthe encounter. It is with surprise he learns that A/zonda, 
his betrothed bride, is resident in the island, to which she has been 
couveyed for some purpose of his own by Giacomo, her guardian. 
Hearing that Giacomo is endeavouring to effect an alliance between 
his ward and his} nephew Rophino, Isidore determines to interpose, 
for the purpose of putting an end to the proposed match, and assert- 
ing his own claim to the hand of Alzonda. With this view he visits 
(iiacomo's Castle in the disguise of a pilgrim, and communicates with 
his mistress. The crafty guardian discovers the concealed lover, 
who is violently separated from Alsonda, and thus terminates the 
first Act. In the second, Isidore, having discovered that Giacomo 
and his nephew pursue the occupation of smugglers, and that it 
was by Rophino his vessel had been attacked, threatens to denounce 
the pirates to the Government of the Island, except his mistress is 
delivered upto him by her guardian. Giacomo, terrified at the men- 
ace, appears to consent to /sidore’s. proposal, but lays a plot to carry 
him off, and sell him as a slave. That part of the plan connected with 
the abduction of Isidore from the Island is successfully carried into ef- 
fect. A storm arises, in which the hero is supposed to perish ; but he 
escapes, and lands again at Malta. The pirates being apprised of his 
arrival, and apprehensive of the interference of Government, take 
refuge in their ship, carrying along with them A/zonda, and her maid 
Florimante. They are attacked by IJsidore, in his good ship the 
Glorioso, and, being defeated, the piece concludes with the recovery 
of Alzonda, and her union with the hero. 
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NEW-YORK THEATRICALS. 

The present week has offered-us abuudance of novelty and gratifi- 
cation at the Park. The opera ot Artazerres, twice executed by the 
distinguished artists now in the city, and Mrs. Sloman the intermedi- 
ate nights playing her finest tragedies, are attractions of no common 
order. As Artaxerxes was produced last week, we shall speak of that 
first, and we must to day content ourselves with giving the story of 
the piece and a few of the songs, leaving any regular analysis of the | 
performances to after consideration. 

The opera of Artaxerxes was composed by Dr. Arne,” about the | 
middle of the last century, and was until lately, almost the only Eng: | 
lish operain use, done in recifatire, Of late, however, English reci- | 
tative has come more into use, and will without a shadow of doubt,’ 
ere long be as fashionable, as well executed, and as gratifying to the 
ear as Htalian. ‘The prejudices that have so existed against our lan- | 
guage are giving way, andthe monopoly which the singers of Italian | 
have so long enjoyed, are, like many other monopolies, destined to 
be thrown open to the lovers of karmony in all languages. The 
alleged harshness, and incompatibility of “ig” with sweet sounds, 
exists more in imagination than im fact; and, if we are pot mista-| 
ken, it will, before long, be made to appear so. It was very natural | 
for Italian singers, when travellinginto the other Europeen countries, | 
and encountering the difficulties of foreign languages, to give a pre- | 
ference to their own, and decry all others, interest also lent its aid to 
prejudice ; it was also netural that Englishmen, in the rader periods of 
their history, yielded to the effeminate claims of their Southern neigh- 


a 





* Dr, Thomas Augustine Arve was son of Mr. Arne, an upholsterer | 
in Covent Garden, (whom Addison is supposed to have character- 
ized in No. 155, and No. 160, of “The Tatler;”) and brother tol 
Mrs. Cibber the player. He was early devoted to music, and soon | 
became eminent in his profession. July 6, 1759, he had the degree | 
of Doctor of Music conferred on him at Oxford. His compositions 
ere universally applauded, and he was particularly skilfal in instruct- | 
ing vocal performers. He died March 5, 1778, having written the | 
following pieces,—“ Artaxerxes,” 1762; “The Guardian Outwit-| 
ced,” 1764; and “ The Rose,” 17¥8—all of them operas 


i 


bours. John Bull, fifty years ago, would have felt himself insulted, 
if he had been told that he could sing and play the fiddle as well as 
an Italian, and would, perhaps, have forthwith proceeded to demon- 
strate his indignation, by an oracular communication with his own 
fist on the untortunate mouth of him who had thus called in question 
the hardihood of his character. Butthese days have gone by, and mu- 
sic is now studied in England as a science, and like all other sciences 
when cultivated by industry and perseverance will be successiul and 
profitable tu the cultivators. It was surprising to see to what an 
extent this prejudice against our own language—a language which 
has been proved so noble and dignified in oratory, and so full, co- 
pious, and sweet, and flexible in poetry—had taken root in this 
country, Until the last week no one could be induced to hear of 
English singing,—now the Italian troupe had gone—Madam Mali- 
bran had gone, and all music had gone with them. Mr. Horn, 
Mr. Pearman, and Mrs. Austin, sang to empty benches, and in 
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Let justice the traitor to punishment bring, 
His father he lost, when he murdered his king. 

Mrs. Hackett to whom the opera is much indebted, has an oppor- 
tunity to sing the following air. It occurs when Artaxerxes (Mr. 
Hackett) rushes out to revenge the death of his father, and is upbraid- 
ed by the fond Semira (Mrs. Sharpe) for leaving her :—~ 

Cease in pity to upbraid 
My opprest but constant heart, 
Full sufficient are the woes, 
Which my cruel stars impose, 
Heav’n alas, has dope its part. 

Excellent as Mr. Pearman is in the whole piece, we cannot refrain 
from inserting the delightful song he sings when sct at liberty by Ar- 
taxerxes and goes into banishment; it gives full scope for the exer. 
cise of his delicate acting, and the pathos and sweetness of his voice, 








reality wasted their sweets on the desert air. On Saturday night, 


Which must be well recollected by all who saw the opera. 





however, a breach was effected in this system of delusion, ane on 
Tuesday the whole fabric was carried by storm. We do not wish | 
to be understood as doing injustice to Italian, or to deny that the 

softness of its intonation, and the abundance of its vowels, renders | 
it peculiarly the language of music; we only contend that the 
English is much more susceptible of musical composition than for- 
eigners, and even ourselves, are generally willing to allow,—and that 
there is nothing in the assumed organic differences in the vocal organs 
of an Englishman or an American, than vulgar prejudice and error. If 
any doubts exist of this, we would simply beg to refer to Dr. Arne’s 
opera, and t6 call to recollection the sweet and melodious notes of Mrs. 
French. For Mrs. F. itis true, we make no claims for great science, 
but we fearlessly ask, who there was among the Italian troupe, who 


Water parted from the sea, 
May encrease the rivers’ tide, 
To the bubbling fount may flee, 
Or thro’ the fertile vallies glide, 
Yet in search of lost repose, 
Doom'd like me forlorn te roam, 
Still it murmers as it flows, 
Till it reach its native home. 
We must give one more and then close, as it brought Mrs. Austiu 
the most unbounded applause. She was oa the night of her benefit 
ene in it by Mr. Norton on the trumpet, which produced an 
exceedingly fine effect : 
The soldier tir'd of wars alarms, 





had a sweeter voice? Indeed, we begin to suspect that there is not 
so much difficulty in the construction of the Italian language, as we 
ourselves have been willing to allow, for very many passages in 
Artaxerxes abound with consonants, the grating of which are by no 
means perceptible to the ear. One of the sweetest and most effec- 
tive passages in fact, is where Arbaces declares, “ I’m innocent;” 
now, here is a word terminating in two consonants, and is as har- 
monious as any Italian word ending in i or 0. We shall not, how- 
ever, pursue this subject any further, but merely express our thanks 
to Mr. Horn, and the other eminent vocatists who are in the piece, 
for their perseverance to establish the credit of their own mother 
tongue; and we earnestly entreat Mr. Horn and Mr. Pearman, to 
use their efforts to secure and follow up the advantages they have 
already gained. The Freebooters, (a foreign composition, we know, 
but now translated into English,) is a most excellent opera, and only 
failed at the Bowery for the want of talent to sustain it. It is mostly 
done in recitation; the story is beautifully effective, and replete with 
the noblest sentiment; this, then, in our opinion, would be most 
successful, if attempted by the strong corps now in session at the 
Park,—and we sincerely eas the experiment will be made. We 
gave an account of the plot, and published some of the songs of this 


Forswears the clang of hostile arms, 
And scorns the spear and shield ; 

Sut ifthe brazen trampet sound, 

Ile burns with conquest to be crown'd, 
And dares again the field. 

But the most brilliautly executed in the whole piece was the quar 
tetto ** Mild as the moon beams” by Mrs. Hacketi, Mr. Pearman, Mrs 
Austin, and Mrs. Sharpe. It is not in the original of Dr. Arne’s com. 
position, but has of late years been incorporated with the opera—i 
was composed we believe by Mr. Braham. 

We fully intended to speak of Mrs. Sloman, who made a most 
successful debut on Monday in Isabella, but it will be seen that we 


have left ourselves no room, and must therefore defer our observa 
tions upon her acting until next week. 


—— 
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delightful piece, in our Paper of the 29th of December. 
The outline of Artaxerxes is this—Xerxes, king of Persia, lias two 


sons anda daughter, Darius, Artaxerxes, and Mandane; bis prime 


minister Artabanes, (Mr. Horn) has also a son and daughter, Arbaces, | 
(Mr. Pearman, and Semira, (Mrs. Sharpe) who mutually form at-| 
tachments with the young prince and princess Artaxerxes and Man- | 
dane. 
orders Arbaces not to approach the palace. Artabanes, the) 
father, stung by this disqualifying etiquette of royalty, forms the 
plan of murdering all the males of the royal famiiy, and pla- | 
cing his son Arbaces, by marrying the princess Mandane, ou | 
the throne; and he commences the perpetration of his bloody | 
scheme, by stabbing the king while asleep on his couch, and other- 
wise disposing of the elder prince Darius, (who does not, neither does 


the king, appear in the piece ) On issuing from the palace he | 
encounters his son, who is retreating after having had a stolen | 


} a 


interview with princess: to his son he discloses what has occurred, 
and for the better concealment of his crime, exchanges swords with 
him, and Arbaces departs. Artaxerxes now succeeds to the throne, 
Artabanes having taken care fo lay the murder of the King on Darins, | 
and to assign that, and the excess of his own loyalty for having in- 
stantly sacrified Darius. In the meantime, Arbaces is seized in the | 
precincts of the palace, and the bloody sword, which he received of | 
his father is considered evidence of his guilt; he is tried, his death | 
sarrant signed by the minister, his father, and led to prison; he hav- | 
ing, from filial affection to his father, refused to make auy diselosures, | 
merely protesting “I’m innocent!” From regard for histormer friend 
Artaxerxes, visits Arbaces in prison, removes his fetters, and bids him | 
fly. Atthe coronation, when Artaxerxes is taking the oath, and about | 
to drink from the cup in which Artabanes has caused poison to be | 
put, a sudden alarm is given of a mutiny among the soldiers, who | 
are led on by Remenez, a creature of the minister. Immediately af- | 
terwards word is brought that the rebels are defeated, and their lead- | 
er slain by Arbaces, who met them when going into banishment. | 
Arbaces is pardoned upon concition of his confirming his declaration | 
of innocence by a solemn oath, and drinking the sacred pledge which | 
had been prepared for the coronation oath. Arbaces seizes, and | 
i$ about to swallow the fatal draught. when his father’s affection gets | 
the better of his resolution, and he confesses the plot, to save his son. | 
The father is then condemned to death by the king, but his sentence 
is commuted to banishment, and the piece ends with the union of | 
all the young lovers. 
The piece opens with ascene in the inner gardens of the palace, | 

by moonlight, and the stolen interview between Arbaces and Man-! 
dane, as before mentioned, when, after some soft words of the two | 
lovers, the following duettino is sung: 

Fair Aurora pr’ythee stay ; 

Oh, retard unwelcome day ; 

Think what anguish rends my breast,— 

Thus caressing, thus caress’d ;— 

From the idol of my heart, 

Fore’d at thy approach to part. 

After a tender parting, Mandane sings the following to a very pret- | 

ty air: 


Adieu thou lovely youth;— 
Let hope thy fears remove ; 

Preserve thy faith and truth 
But never doubt my love. 

In the scene where Artabanes accuses Darius, to Artaxerxes, of 
murdering the King, and urges vengeance to be taken, he says the 
following, which is one of the most*effective things Mr. Horn does 
in the course of the evening. 

Bebold on Lethe’s dismal strand, 
Thy father’s troubled spirit stand, 
In his face what grief profound ! 
See he rolls his haggard eyes; 
Hark! Revenge, revenge ! he cries; 
And points ta his still bleeding wound: 
Obey the call, revenge his death, 
And calm his sou), that gave thee breath. :' 

This however is quite equal to the following, in which Artabanes 
denounces his son, when he is found and brought in with the bloody 
sword. All whoheard Mr. Horn, will recollect with what force 
he gave the last line. 

Thy father! away, I renounce the soft claim, 
‘Thou spot on my honor, thou blast to my fame, 








Xerxes, the king, however, opposes the intimacy, and | 
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| postage )—payablzin adrance. 


Ships. , Masters. | Days of satling from , Days of sailing from 

: \ | New York. Liverpool. 
No.1. James Cropper, Graham, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/ Feb. 16, JunelG, Oct. 19 
4. York, De Cost, | * 8 Bw Bl w ogo op a ol! 
3. Manchester, \W.Lee,jr.' “ 36, “ 16, “ 16,\Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, 
2. Wm. Byrnes, (Hackstaff,' “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) «© 8 © 8B & @ 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1, “ 16, * 16, “ 1¢ 
4. Geo. Uannirg, [Allyn, “oR 8 & BR) OF Og Hw OF 
3. Pacific, \Crocker, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 
2. John Jay, \Hokdrege,’ “ 24, * 24, * 24) “ 8 © 8 % & 
1. Florida, |Tinkham, Mar. 1, July 1,Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ a6 
4. Napolcon, Smith | “ 8 « 6 “ @| “ of « Of « a: 
J. Canada, Rogers, | 4 16, “ 16, * 16,\Jan. 1,May 1,Sep. }, 
2. Birmingham, Harris, | “ 24, “ 24 «© 24) «© 8% BY 6 
1. Britannia, (Marshall, ‘April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1,, “ 16, * 16, “ 16 
4. Silas Richards, ‘Holdrege,! “ @, “ 8, © 6! “% 24, % 24, “ Of 
8. New York, Bennet, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Feb 1, June 1,Oct. } 
2. Silvanus Jenkins Macy, (“eonuge«“ai*« &* & * &, 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, fhirty fire 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. Land 3, Old Line.—Owners, I. Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marshal! 
and J. Thompson. No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sau! 
Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Ageuats in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 24 Line, Wm. an? 
Juanes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearne, Fish & Crary. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing frem | Days of sailing from 
. : | | New York. Londen. 

No.1. Brighton, Sebor, Jan. 1, Ma¥1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 2° 
1. Columbia, Delano, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,|Mar. 25, July 25, Nov.25, 
> — Chadwick | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,/Ap'l. 25, Aug.25, Dec25 

- Lortes, 


(Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 25, Sep. 25, Jan. 2° 
Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirtyfic® 
Guineus: including beds, bedding, wiue, and stores of every deseription. 

No.1, Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York 
Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 

N. B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re 


ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly from that place to the Contioen’ 
and to dificrent parts of Englaud 
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Ships. ; Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of sailing fro 
| New York. \ Havre. 
No.1. Cadmus, Orne, Nov.15, Mar. 1, Junel5, Jan. 1, Ap’l.15, Aug. 1, 
Stephunia Pell, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb.15, June 5, Oct. 1. 


1. Edw. Quesnel, \Hawkins, Dec. 1, Mar15, July 1, Jun. 15, May 1, Aug.l 


2. France, Fank, “13, Apel, “ 15,FPeb. 1, % 15,Sept.t 
Montano, |Smith, Feb. 1, June 1,Qct. 1, Mar. 15, July t5, Nov.}, 

2. Edw. Bonaffe, Hataawey Jan. LAp. 15, Aug. 1, Feb. 15, June 1, Sept.) 

1. Bayard, (Robinson, “ 15,May 1, “ 15, Mar. 1, “ 15,Qct. 1° 
Henry 4th |Skiddy, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, Ap’l.15, Aug 15, Dee. bi’ 


2. Queen Mab, Buttman, |Feb. 1,May15,Sept 1, Mar.¥5, July 1, Oct. 1. 


2. Don Quixote, |\Clark, | “ 15,June 1, “ 25, April 1, “ 15,Nov. 1 

Sully, 1Macy, )Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec. 1, May 15,Sept.d5, Jan.1° 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred end forty dollars, includia; 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agevt 
at Havre, Larue & Paimer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Segond liner.—Agents, Cra 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl strects, New York. Agents at Havre, “ 
E. Quesnel, Puine—, Bounaffe, Boiegerard & Co. 





*.* The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceedins,’. 
well foenad, and cominanded by tre most experienced navigators. Every comty 





and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and upremitti£g 4 
tention shewn by the captains and officers on the voy age 
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